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ART AND THE THEATER DURING 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
THE ROLE OF LOUIS DAVID 


By Davin L. Dowp 


HE painter Louis David spent his life in intimate relationship with the 

world of the theater.’ Throughout his long, varied career the stage 

and actors exerted an important influence upon his work and ideas 
and his artistic productions show dramatic imagination and a high degree of 
skill as a stage manager. Moreover, the painter played a role of some im- 
portance in the French theatrical milieu. Fifty-seven years ago Jean Guiftrey 
published an article on David and the theater during his exile in Brussels, and 
the artist’s latest biographer calls attention to the impingement of the theater 
upon his paintings.’ Recently Jean Cassou underlined the “dramaturgy” of 
David—his qualities as auteur tragique and metteur en scéne—and presented him 
as the supreme interpreter of modern tragedy, a genius in the dramatic field 
ranking with Shakespeare, Corneille and Racine.’ The purpose of the present 
article is to show the interaction of David's art and the stage during the period 
when the painter played his most dramatic role in history—namely the 
French Revolution.‘ 

According to Louis Hautecoeur, David's interest in and taste for the theater 
was largely the result of his residence with his tutor, Michel Jean Sedaine, 
in the apartment in the Louvre which the latter enjoyed as Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Royal Academy of Architecture.’ Sedaine, a friend and protégé 
of David’s uncle Buron, was a master mason who wrote many plays and 


operas which were popular for a generation, and his home was frequented by 


actors, actresses and playwrights.* Nevertheless, a passion for the theater was 
so characteristic of the period that it seems unnecessary to stress special causes 
for the painter’s lifelong interest in the stage. Nobility and bourgeoisie alike 
exhibited.an insatiable thirst for the pleasures of the footlights. David mingled 
with the world of the theater not only chez Sedaine but in other salons such as 
those of Count d’Angiviller, director of Royal theaters; the Marquis de Biévre, 
intimate friend of dramatists and players, himself a playwright; the Comte de 
Vaudreuil, director of the Théatre des Menus Plaisirs; and the Duc d’Orléans, 
whose amateur theatricals were directed by David. One of the painter’s ear- 





liest commissions was to complete Fragonard’s mural and ceiling decorations 
for the famous opera dancer, Mlle Guimard, in her lavish home and private 
theater in the Chaussée d’ Antin.’ 

David, like his fellow intellectuals of the late eighteenth century, was an 
inveterate theater goer. It is not surprising that before the Revolution the 
lyric theater, particularly the ballet, influenced the creation of several of his 
paintings. David is said to have conceived the original version of his first great 
artistic success, the Horatii, after attending a performance of Corneille’s tragedy 
of that name.’ Edgar Wind has demonstrated that David’s original sketch 
does not correspond with the scene in Corneille’s drama, and that the artist 
took his cue from Rollin’s Histoire Romaine.’ Nevertheless, the definitive version 
of David's Horatii appears to have been suggested by an operatic pantomime 
of the great ballet master Noverre, based on the Horatian oath.'* The tre- 
mendous success of David’s canvas at the Paris Salon of 1785 inspired the 


production the following year of an opera, Les Horaces, in which the scene 


of the oath depicted by David was performed on the stage. It was at a revised 
version of this same opera, in 1800, at the symbolic moment when the swords 


were raised in an oath to “vivre libre ou mourir” that a group of David's 
fellow revolutionaries (including his pupil Torpino-Lebrun) proposed to 
assassinate Bonaparte. While the question of the influence of the stage on 
David's Horatii is complex, it is likely that the theatrical pose of the personages 
in the painting was inspired by the traditions of the French stage. 

Wind also argues that The Love of Paris and Helen, which David painted 
in 1788 for the King’s second brother, the Comte d’ Artois, was suggested by 
Gluck’s opera of the same name, presented nineteen years before.'* This seems 
to be straining for a theatrical origin of a picture which perhaps formed part 
of a series based on the Homeric Cycle.'’ The theater was a potent influence 
in the life and work of David but his compositions were also inspired by his 
reading of the classics and of ancient history, by his study of the archaeo- 
logical source books, by his own sketch books which he had filled with 
drawings of Graeco-Roman sculptures and Renaissance paintings during his 
student days in Italy,"* and by the work of the other artists of his generation. 

Nevertheless, with the coming of the Revolution David’s association with 
the world of the theater became even more fruitful. David’s work as an artist 
acquired a political and social significance: his Horatii, Socrates and Brutus were 
regarded not only as artistic manifestoes but also as political protests, appeals 
to revolutionary action, and invocations of civic virtue and patriotism." 





Contemporaries believed that the Oath of the Horatii (Fig. 3) foreshadowed 
one of the initial acts of the Revolution: The Oath in the Tennis Court."* 
David was commissioned to immeortalize the historic scene of June 20, 1789, 
on an enormous canvas in which life-sized figures of the rebellious deputies 
swore not to separate until they had given France a constitution.'’ David's 
sketches for this composition show a search for the expressive and dramatic 
gestures so popular on the French stage of the time (Figs. 4-7).'* When the 
completed drawing for the Tennis Court Oath (Fig. 2) was exhibited in Sep- 
tember 1791, a critic insinuated that a well-known dramatic author (perhaps 
Sedaine was meant) had had a hand in the arrangement of the expressions and 
the attitudes of the figures in David’s composition.'® The Tennis Court Oath 
illustrates a compositional feature which is also evident in the master’s classic 
canvases. The dramatis personae are placed within a picture box which closely 
resembles a theatrical setting. The scene appears to be taking place on a stage 
and we can clearly see the backdrop and the wings. The canvas breathes the 
spirit of the theater no less than it embodies the emotional content which the 
participants wished to convey to posterity. 

It would not be easy to find the source of David’s Brutus, the sensation of 
the Salon of 1789, in Voltaire’s famous tragedy of the same title. Nevertheless, 
the two works were intimately associated in the minds of David’s contempo- 
raries at the moment when Voltaire’s drama was revived as a reply by “patri- 
ots” to the counter-revolutionary plays applauded by the “aristocrats.” After 
much controversy between the “Red” or revolutionary faction of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and the “Black” or conservative group within the royal theater, 
the Brutus of Voltaire was revived after an interval of many years.*® On 
November 18, 1790, the stage of the Théatre Francais was flanked on one side 
by a bust of Voltaire and on the other by a cast of a Roman head of Brutus 
belonging to David.*' The “actors,” said the Chronique de Paris, “made at the 
end, a happy addition. They acted out the beautiful picture of M. David.” 
“Every Parisian knows David's picture,” reported a German eyewitness. 
“Everyone instantly recognized the intention of publicly honoring the artist 
before the nation. The unanimous applause was like that of a national festival.”*’ 
It was considered most appropriate that the painter “whose patriotism is 
worthy of his genius”’** should share the triumph of Voltaire’s “revolutionary” 
drama. 

The presentation of Brutus was also a triumph for a talented young actor 
who, though he played a minor role, created a sensation because of the authen- 
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ticity of his Roman costume and coiffure.** The youthful tragedian was 
Talma, friend and admirer of David. Talma, soon to emerge as the greatest 
actor of his generation, was the leader of the liberal wing within the Comédie 
Frangaise, which split off from the parent group to form what became the 
pro-revolutionary Théatre de la République.** Aided by David, Talma gained 
more permanent fame as a revolutionary by his pioneering reform of theatrical 
costume and scenery. Instead of playing Roman roles in the traditional plumed 
hats and court dress of the eighteenth century stage, he draped himself in an 
authentic toga designed by David. According to Talma, David was his mentor 
throughout his long career. The great painter also advised and directed the 
researches of various other actors w who wanted to play classic roles in authori- 
tative attire, and he often provided designs for stage properties and back drops 
and flats for Talma and his colleagues.*’ 

A recent writer claimed that the painter developed and advocated his own 
original theories concerning the theater. Pollitzer, the biographer of Talma’s 
first love, Mlle Desgarcins, maintains that David, who gave this talented 
young actress drawing lessons, also taught her his own revolutionary concepts 
of dramatic art. He indicates that David urged radical changes notonly in mise 
en scene, décor and costume but also in the playing, delivery and diction of the 
actors.’* Whatever doctrinal ascendancy David may have exercised through 
his dramatic theories, there can be no doubt that he had an immense influence 
upon theatrical practice during the French Revolution. 

David’s most important theatrical production of a revolutionary political 
play was Marie-Joseph Chénier’s Roman tragedy, Caius Gracchus, premiered 
February 9, 1792, by Talma’s troupe.*” The theme—‘“that Caius Gracchus 
died that the people might be free” —was applauded by the Jacobins and 
hissed by the aristocrats.’’ David was closely associated with the production 
of the drama from its first private reading by its author to the triumphal close 
of its season at the Théatre de la République.*' While the play itself was criti- 
cized, the “richness and fidelity” of David’s decorations and costumes won 
praise even from royalist commentators.” 

David also designed a curtain for the Paris Opera depicting The Triumph of the 
French People (Figs. 1,9, 10). The “People” is allegorically represented as a nude 
giant, seated on an ox-drawn chariot of neo-classic design, holding figures of 
Liberty and Equality protectively on his knees. The vehicle is also occupied 
by Att, Science, Commerce and Abundance, which are thus symbolically 
associated with the victory of Democracy. The triumphal car is preceded by 
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Fig. 2. tours pavip, The Tennis Court Oath (central group from finished drawing) 
Musée du Louvre (on loan to Musée de Versailles) 


Fig. 3. Louris pDAvip, Oath of the Horatii 


(replica painted for Comte de Vaudreuil, signed and dated 1786) 


The Toledo Museum of Art 
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LOUIS DAVID, Pencil Sketch for the Tennis Court Oath 
Musée de Versailles 
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two virile sans-culottes who, sword in hand, pursue the fleeing figures of Tyran- 
ny and Fanaticism. It is followed by a procession of those who have died for 
the cause of Freedom: traditional heroes like Brutus and William Tell are 
accompanied by Jacobin martyrs such as Marat and Lepelletier. The com- 
position is a kind of résumé of David’s programs for the various fétes révolution- 
naires which were the painter’s most significant contribution to history.’ 

The revolutionary festivals were propaganda demonstrations on a grand 
scale, combining mass participation and coordination of the various arts with 
political indoctrination by means of neo-classic symbolism.** David made full 
use of personnel and techniques borrowed from the theater, including opera 
and ballet. jacques Barzun, in his magistral work on Berlioz, has compared 
David's festivals with the Romantic composer’s Symphonie Funébre. He con- 
cludes that the Féte of the Supreme Being of David “was a popular music 
drama in the Wagnerian sense.”’* Certainly it was in the various revolutionary 
fétes that David fully expressed what Jean Cassou calls his “dramatic genius” 
and in which his consumate sense of theater is shown to the full. In each of his 
paintings he had depicted a tragic instant—now, in the ceremonies of the new 
revolutionary cult, the artist was able to put his colossal canvases into action 
in the form of pageants—lyric dramas in which the entire “People” formed 
the cast and in which there were four or five acts rather than a single scene. 
David provided his multitude of actors with costumes, stage properties and 
emblems; he had them appear in gigantic ballets replete with evolutions, 


gestures and music; and he coordinated every detail of the program with the 


skill of a master stage manager. He presented each scene of his drama on a 
different open air stage—one of the public squares, quais or bridges of Paris. 
To assist him, David built up a team of specialists which included playwrights, 
theatrical directors, actors, choreographers and dancers as well as painters, 
sculptors and architects. 

David’s first festival was in honor of the dramatist Voltaire and executed 
in cooperation with Joseph Chénier, the operatic composer Gossec and the 
actors of the Comédie Frangaise and Comédie Italienne. The pantheonization 
of Voltaire on July 11, 1791 (Fig. 11), was the forerunner of a series of political 
fétes of the Revolution. It was a successful political demonstration which 
established Voltaire as a symbol of the new order and popularized the aims of 
the revolutionaries. David de signed the costumes and the Graeco-Roman 
triumphal car which was the focal point of the cortége. The classically draped 
participants included actors and artists. One of the stages of the féte took place 
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before the Opera House and another outside the Comédie Frangaise (the site 
of the present Odéon). The apotheosis of Voltaire was the first purely lay 
ceremony of the Revolution and the first great collaborative effort by David 
in cooperation with the world of the theater.” 

Other characteristic features of official propaganda during David’s tenure 
as “pageant master of the Republic” were re-enactments of fétes on the French 


stage and theatrical presentations coordinated with revolutionary festivals.’’ 
For example, David incorporated a pantomime with music, entitled “The 
Siege of Lille,” into the program of his Féte of Réunion of August 10, 1793, 
with great success.’* On the other hand, his detailed scenarios elaborated for 
the fétes were sometimes repeated on the stage. Bouquier and Moline’s opera 
La Réunion du 10 Aotit ou linauguration de la République frangaise, which pur- 
ported to be a symbolic résumé of the history of the French Revolution, was 
actually a faithful recapitulation of David’s s progr: am for the Féte of August 10, 
1793. The music of this “‘sans-culotte opera’ was by Lorta, the ieiiniie by 
Gardel, maitre de ballet of the Paris Opera, and the libretto by David, as a 
comparison of the published plan of the féte and the text of the opera show. 
Sixty performances indicate that it was one of the most popular of the topical 
dramas of the period.” 

David’s professional collaboration with the Opera ballet was extended to 
the festivals themselves. His last and greatest effort in combining the theater 
with the other arts was the Féte of Bara and Viala, planned for the Tenth of 
Thermidor. Because of the fall of Robespierre the apotheosis of the young 
republican heroes did not take place, but it was the most important of all the 
fétes ordered by the Committee of Public Safety and organized and directed 
by David. Since a major role was planned for Gardel and his dancers of the 
Opera ballet and it was not included in Pageant Master, this production is 
worth examining here. It was in this féte that the team which had been built 
up during the previous four years was to have had its greatest triumph. Besides 
Gardel and the architect Hubert, who later married David’s sister-in-law, the 
équipe included the Italian musician Bruni, orchestra conductor of the Opéra 
Comique, whose portrait hangs in the Frick Collection; the famous composer 
Méhul; the musician-politician Sarette, organizer and conductor of the band 
of the National Guard; the Martinique-born lyric poet and playwright 
Loellard d’Avrigny, married to an opera singer; that inseparable team of 
architects Durand and Thibault; the former sculpteur du roi Du Pasquier; two 
of David’s pupils, the painters Gérard and Serangeli; the florist Gabriel Thouin; 
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and even Robespierre’s landlord, the “carpenter” Duplay.** The last two were 
members of the regular group of large scale contractors who over the years 
had demonstrated their ability to provide the necessary masonry, plaster, 
canvas, stands, platforms and other temporary structures to meet David's 
exacting demands, often on such short notice that high speed work around 
the clock was required. While much of the scenery, costumes and properties 
came from the dépot des fetes nationales, from the national garde meuble, from 
the Opera House or the theaters, private contractors were always hired to 
provide what was lacking.*’ 

For the cortége of the Féte of Bara and Viala, David displayed all the re- 
sources of his dramatic imagination.** In the middle of the procession, which 
accompanied the funeral urns of the heroes, were to march all the theatrical 
artists of Paris in costume, divided into groups of instrumentalists, singers, 
dancers and actors. After the members of the Convention were to have come 
a group of wounded soldiers. David always emphasized the civilian aspect and 
when military personnel participated in his fétes they were disabled veterans — 
or were represented by the effigies or ashes of those killed in action. Finally, the 
characteristic element of popular participation was to have been embodied 
in a mass delegation of “the People.” Accompanied by the rolling thunder of 
funeral drums, “heart rending” music by massed bands, “plaintive” songs and 
“martial and mournful” ballet, the procession was to have terminated at the 
steps of the Pantheon—the unfinished Church of Saint Genevieve, trans- 
formed by the Revolution into a temple of Fame. After the funeral proper 
was celebrated outside the crepe draped monument “the portals open,” said 
David in his projected program, “and the apotheosis begins.” “The drums 
beat rapidly, the cannons thunder, the chorus for its mournful dirge now 
substitutes this triumphant cry: “They are immortal.’”’** Dancers and musicians 
likewise change their steps and rhythms from the funeral to the triumphant 
theme in a prefiguring of Berlioz’ great Symphonie funcbre et triomphale. This 
ceremony alone should insure David’s title of “dramatic artist.”** 

The originality of the painter’s conception in this and other fétes consists 
of his skillful association of all the arts—architecture, painting, sculpture, 
poetry, oratory, music, the dance and drama—in a single harmonious and 
integrated ensemble; in his technique of organizing the participation of the 
popular masses; and his purpose—stimulation of revolutionary ardor and 
patriotism. David’s inspiration was the drama festivals of classic Greece but 
he interpreted this archaeological reconstruction in terms of the Paris theater 
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of his own day. The coup of Thermidor sent Robespierre to the guillotine and 
his follower David to prison. David was eventually released from prison (the 
charges of Terrorism against him were never proved) and he retired from the 


$s 


political stage and regained his seat in the audience.‘ 

David's close personal ties with the theatrical world continued after he gave 
up his role of “pageant master of the Republic.” He remained throughout his 
life an ardent play and opera goer, an assiduous patron of the theater, and an 
intimate friend of dancers, actors, actresses and directors. He was given free 
entrée at the Comédie Frangaise and even in exile at Brussels he had his regular 
seat reserved for him nightly.** As before, Talma and other actors and stage 
directors depended upon him for advice and designs for costumes and décor. 
The artist continued to draw inspiration for the subjects of his pictures from 
the stage and to use theatrical personnel as models for figures in them (e.g., 
The Sabines, Leonidas and Mars and Venus).*’ It is reasonable to assume that in 
the course of his long career David painted many portraits of French stage 
personalities. Some of these are well known, others have been attributed to 
him with more or less probability, while still others may remain in unknown 
hands, yet to be discovered and identified. 

It is therefore rather surprising that there is only a relatively small number 
of portraits of actors and actresses whose attribution to David has never been 
questioned. It is not our purpose here to consider the problem of the authen- 
ticity of various theatrical pictures ascribed to David nor the identification of 
sitters whose costume, pose or accessories create a presumption that an actor 
or actress is represented. It is better left to such distinguished art historians and 
connoisseurs as Gaston Briére to clarify these difficult and puzzling issues, 
many of which undoubtedly will be resolved with the publication of Georges 
Wildenstein’s forthcoming catalogue raisonné of the master’s paintings. Never- 
theless, this essay on David and the theater would be incomplete without at 
least passing reference to the portraits of ballet dancers beginning with La 
Guimard, who was one of David’s first patrons (1773), and closing with Mlle 
Lesieur, who posed in the nude for his last important canvas, Mars and Venus 
(1822); of actresses ranging from that great comedienne and model wife and 
mother, Mlle Joly, to the Prince of Orange's beautiful mistress, Mlle Philippont; 
and of actors from the youthful Talma at Paris to Wolf called Bernard, player 
and theater director at Brussels.** Recently interest has been directed to a very 
beautiful portrait of the charming actress Mlle Bourgoin. 

Marie Thérése Etiennette Bourgoin was one of the most famous attractions 
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Fig. 6. Louis DAvID, Pencil Sketch for Group on Right in Tennis Court Oath 
Musée du Louvre 
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Fig. 7. touts pAviID, Pencil Sketch for the Tennis Court Oath 
Musée de Versailles 





Fig. 8. Lours DAvID, Portrait of Mlle Bourgoin (unfinished 
New York, Private Collection 





of the French stage during the early nineteenth century.** David, who knew 
her tutor the sculptor Anthoine and her drama teacher the comedian Dugazon 
(who had a revolutionary career as a political associate of the painter and was 
an intimate friend of her comrade and counsellor Talma) may have known 
Mlle Bourgoin as a young girl during the Revolution. The daughter of artisans 
(her father was a shoemaker), she became a dancer at the age of six and by the 
time the Bastille fell she had begun to study to be an actress. When she was twelve 
her sister, mistress of an ex-noble guillotined during the Terror, was imprisoned 
at a time when David was a member of the Committee of General Security.** 

In any case, by the time she was admitted to the Comédie Frangaise David 
must have seen her on the stage.*’ After various intrigues she became a socié- 
taire in 1802 through the protection of the Minister of the Interior, the chemist 
Chaptal, and, by an exceptional favor, was paid a salary of 7000 francs. Al- 
though not endowed with remarkable dramatic ability, the young actress’ 
graceful figure, beautiful face and extraordinary wit made her an immense 
successat the Théatre Francais. She played with Talmaat Erfurt before Napoleon's 
“audience of Kings” and the next year (1809) was called by Tzar Alexander 
to Russia, whence she returned in 1810 laden with gifts. She was popular with 
Napoleon and made theatrical tours to Holland and Germany. With the resto- 
ration she espoused the royalist cause. After thirty years of service she retired 
from the Comédie Frangaise in 1829 and died four years later at the age of 
fifty-two, leaving a natural son and considerable property. 

The Bourgoin portrait of the Ary Leblond Collection has been known for 
almost half a century but it has never been reproduced before (Fig. 8).** It is 
an unfinished sketch in oil on canvas which shows the talented young actress 
before her entrée at the Comédie Frangaise in 1799. The features are those of a 
fresh young girl about seventeen and resemble those of the known portraits 
of La Bourgoin. The sitter is shown full face and her eyes look into those of 
the observer, Only the head and neck are brushed in and the existing piece 
may have been cut down from a larger canvas. At any rate, it was nevet 
finished and appears to have remained in David’s possession until the sale of 
the contents of his studio after his death. The modeling of the face and the 
brush strokes of the background are characteristic of David's style as we see it 
in the famous unfinished portrait of Juliette Récamier in the Louvre, which 
dates from the same period. 

The theater had a profound influence upon David's artistic creativity and 
productions. One of the most obvious features of the painter’s compositions 
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is the placing of a group or series of groups of statuesque figures within a 
shallow picture box which is delimited by a stagelike background. This 
characteristic of his work has been attributed to the inspiration of Graco- 
Roman reliefs and doubtless classic sculpture influenced his composition. 
Nevertheless, the resemblance of his great historical canvases to scenes from 
a stage play is striking. Contemporaries found it simple and natural to re-enact 
David's painting of Brutus on the boards of the Comédie Frangaise because 
the picture was not only an appropriate political symbol but also was thoroughly 
theatrical in technique and feeling and thus perfectly suitable for presentation 
on the stage. Even in later paintings of episodes which are supposed to take 
place in the open air, such as The Sabines and Leonidas at Thermopylae, the 
landscapes which close off the scene resemble painted back drops!. One sus- 
pects that the facial expressions, bodily postures and gestures then current on 
the French stage were at least as important for David as the poses of his models 
or his sketches of ancient fragments. 

Finally, it is possible that David’s inclination for the theater—his taste for 
the dramatic phrase, the melodramatic gesticulation, and perhaps an inner 
compulsion to assume the heroic grandeur of a tragic role—may have influ- 
enced his political attitude during the Revolution. A number of his dramatic 
interventions in violent events may in part have been inspired by the artist’s 
sense of theater. One will suffice: 

The time: Midnight, 8 Thermidor, July 26, 1794, the eve of the fall of 
Robespierre. 

The place: Paris. An agitated meeting of the Jacobin Club in the gloom 
of the vaulted chapel of the old Dominican monastery of the Rue Saint-Honoré. 
Robespierre is on the rostrum explaining to the excited members and to the 
clamorous sans-culottes who crowd the gallery that a crisis is at hand. 
ROBESPIERRE (concluding the reading of what is to be the last political speech 
of his life): 

Friends and brothers, the speech that you have just heard is my last will and 
testament. My enemies, or rather, those of the Republic are so many and so 
strong that I cannot hope to escape their blows for long... Now isthe moment 
to prove j your courage . If y ou support me, the new tr. aitors Ww rll share the 
fate of the old. If you Sauls me, you will see how calmly I shall drink the 


hemlock. 
Davin (rising excitedly rushes to the front—he shouts) 


I will drink it with you!*? 
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Like a figure of Horatius or Brutus from one of his own canvases, the painter 
strikes an heroic attitude and personifies an act of will of tragic implications. 
Fortunately for French art he did not really drain the deadly cup like Socrates, 
whom he had painted seven years before. Next morning David was absent 
from the floor of the Convention when the Incorruptible was shouted down, 
arrested and sent to the guillotine with his brother Augustin, Saint-Just and 
Couthon. It was quiet, undramatic Philip Lebas, not David, who courageously 
asked to share their fate. The painter was not present on the stage on the Ninth 
of Thermidor: He survived the fall of the final curtain of the revolutionary 
tragedy and lived on to depict more scenes of ancient history, to portray the 
melodrama of the Napoleonic epic, and to paint some of the finest portraits 


of his fellow actors which exist. 


1 The writer wishes to thank the American Philosophical Society and the Social Science Research Council 
for grants which made possible the research upon which this article is based. 
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‘J. Barzun, Berlioz and the Romantic Century, Boston, 1950, II, 351 ns 
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According to E. Defrance, La conversion d’un sans-culotte. Gabriel Bouquicr, 1912, p. 204, there were 60 per- 
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Fig. 11. Triomphe de Voltaire (Revolutionary festival, July 11, 1791) 


Engraving by Berthault after Prieur 


Fig. 12. Premiere fete de la Liberté a l'occasion des Suisses de Chateau-Vieux 
(Revolutionary festival, April 15, 1792) 
Engraving by Berthault after Prieur 
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formances between March 13, 1794 and January 21, 1795, while Hyslop, op. cit., p. 345 counted $2 and Paul 
d’Estrée (pseud. of Henri Quentin), Le Thédtre sous la Terreur, 1913, p. 272, only 24. 

40 Besides the financial and other manuscript sources (A.N., AF II 47-48, F'* 1 84, F4#* 362, F* 2090, F* 2554 
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148-149, XXXVII, 49, XXXIX, 61-62, XLI, 191 (hereafter cited P. V. Conv). See C.I.P., IV, $70, 851-863, 
779-788. 

#3 David, ibid, p. 13. 

44 Barzun, op. cit., Il, 351 ns. 
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+7 Jules David, op. cit., pp. 336, 360-361; Hautecoeur, op. cit., pp. 185, 232-233, 270-271, 288. 
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the Comédie Francaise (G. Monval, Catalogue des collections de la Comédie Francaise, 1897, no. 279) nor in the 
Napoleonic Museum at Rome (F. Boyer, “Le Musée Napoléonien a Rome,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Ser. 6, Il 
[ April, 1930], 260) appear to be by David. There is, however, a famous pen and ink of Talma in a Roman 
helmet in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (no. 34, 703), and a portrait of the actor as a young man in the L. H. Lecomte 
Collection was published by Hector Fleischmann, Lettres d’amour inédites de Talma a la princesse Pauline 
Bonaparte, 1911, frontispiece. 
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documents in the étude of Maitre Jean Godet, to whom the writer wishes to express his appreciation. 

30 A.N., F7 47742, dossier Mesnil-Simon; W 389, no. 904, 2 partie, pi¢ce 67; BB? 48, dossier Bourgoin et al. 
She was released April 28, 1795. See E. d’Hauterive, Un agent secret sous la Terreur (Dossonville), 1927, pp. 39, 
43, 88, and J. Bouchary, Les faux-monnayeurs sous la Révolution frangaise, 1946, pp. 43-44, 153. 

$1 See “Etat du personnel de la Comédie frangaise,] ¢ 31 mai 1799” in Henry Lyonnet (pseud. of Alfred Copin), 
Talma et la Révolution (2nd ed., 1888), p. 287, where “Bourgoin, newly admitted” is listed next to the last. 
The invitation extended to David by the actors was dated 10 Prairial an VII, (May 29, 1799); Jules David, 
op. cit., p. 395. 

s2 Listed by Cantinelli, op. cit., p. 117, no. 173, and Holma, op. cit., p. 130, no. 178. Since it was not finished 
the canvas was not signed. Pasted to the back is a manuscript note which runs as follows: “Vente du 17 avril 
1826 a Paris sous le no. 66. Portrait de Mlle Bourgoin par L. David avant ses debuts 4 la Comédie Frangaise.” 
There is no signature and the crest which appears on a seal on the note cannot be identified. The catalogue 
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A miniature of Mlle Bourgoin by Louis Marie Sicard, called Sicardi (1747-1825), shown Salon of 1806 
(no. 471), engraved by P. F. Bertonnier (b. 1791), and lithographed by H. Grevedon (B. N. Est., Coll. 
Portraits, N 2 vol. 148; no. 6064 cat. Duplessis) belonged to her natural son Eugéne Hippolyte Bourgoin 
(d. Oct. 4, 1861) who donated a copy by Mlle Adéle Romance, called Romany (1769-1846), to the Comédie 
Francaise in 1834 (Monval, op. cit., pp. 116-117, no. 334). Her portrait by C. Hénard was exhibited at the 


Salon of 1808 (no. 284). 
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‘3 Five days later Goupilleau de Fontenay stated from the tribune of the Convention that the scene described 
occurred at the Jacobins while David’s reply from the floor seemed to place the incident in the Hall of the 
Convention (Moniteur, no. 314[15 Thermidor an II), p. 1290 and Le Messager du soir, no. 712 [15 Thermidor], 
p. 4). In his later political “Justification” A.N., AA 45, plaq. 6, piéce 295, fol. 2) David reaffirmed his version. 
Barére said that the scene occurred in the Convention (Moniteur, no. 191 [March 31, 1795], p. 778 and 
Observations sur le rapport de Saladin du 12 VentOse an III, 1795, no. 1, p. 11) while another Conventionnel, 
Marc-Antoine Baudot, writing long after, placed it at a joint meeting of the Committee of Public Safety 
and the Committee of General Security and states that David repeated his words at the Jacobins (Notes 
historiques, 1893, pp. 14, 185). Since there was a well established tradition recorded by Charles de Lacretelle 
(Histoire de France pendant le XVIIIe siécle, 1825, XII, 84-87), Buchez and Roux (Histoire parlementaire de la 
révolution, 1837, XXXIV, 2-3) and others, James Guillaume’s hypothesis (C.I.P., IV, 862), that David may 
have simply repeated at the Jacobin Club an exclamation which he had uttered earlier that day on the floor 


of the Convention, is not improbable. 





ANDREA DE LEONE, A MASTER 


OF THE BUCOLIC SCENE 
By Martin S. Soria 


TALY gave birth to the bucolic shepherd theme in literature and painting. 

Tasso’s shepherd novel Aminta is of 1573. Of even greater influence was 

G. B. Guarini’s Pastor Fido (1585). In 1590 Philip Sidney’s English shepherd 
novel Arcadia was published. Edmund Spenser, British master of the theme, 
died in 1599, and in 1607 in Paris Honoré d’Urfé began to publish his five 
volume Astrée. The Marquise de Rambouillet opened her salon, a center of 
bucolic poetry, in 1618. In 1645 the first shepherd’s opera came to France 
from Italy. 

Among the early masters of the bucolic theme in painting were Giorgione 
and Titian, then Campidoglio and the Bassanos, all in or near Venice. Hence it 
spread to Flanders with Paolo Fiammingo and Paul Brill; to Spain with Pedro 
Orrente; to France with Lorrain, Poussin and Bourdon. In Genoa the leader 
was Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione and in Naples Andrea de Leone. 

Andrea was born at Naples September 18, 1610, and died there in 1685." 
According to De Dominici’s’ usually untrustworthy report, Andrea studied 
first under the Greek-born Venetian trained Mannerist Belisario Corenzio, 
whose successor as painter to the Viceroy of Naples he later became.’ He could 
not have entered Corenzio’s studio much before 1625. Under Corenzio’s 
guidance young Leone painted large Battle frescoes in the Viceroy’s palace. 
Leone was principally a pupil of his relative Aniello Falcone, whose style he 
continued. Blunt places Leone’s activity in the studio of Falcone between 1630 
and 1635.‘ Salvator Rosa may have been a co-student there at this time. Rosa 
was born in 1615 and became the brother-in-law of Francesco Fracanzano 
in 1632. He left Naples for Rome in the late fall of 1638.° Leone was strongly 
influenced by Falcone* and both were involved in the Masaniello revolt of 
1647. Leone was in Naples during this event since his signed Portrait of Masaniello’ 
in the Nicolo Castellino Collection at Rome is dated in 1647. Andrea’s brother 
Onofrio (1608-1656) married Falcone’s sister Candida in 1651.* Sometime 
after 1660 Leone is thought to have shared with his friend Andrea di Vaccaro 
(1604-1670) the fresco decoration in S. Paolo Maggiore at Naples.’ 

The date of Leone’s death is usually reported as “after 1677”. He signed and 
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dated in that year a series of six scenes of Saint Athanasius, still in the Cathedral 
of Naples.'* A statement on the back of a drawing in the Morgan Library in 
New York, representing Masaniello, indicates that Leone was alive in 1683 
when he sold this drawing as part of a sketch book to a buyer who composed 
the note.'' Leone died at Naples on February 12, 1685, at the age of seventy-five. 
I shall present three signed paintings by Leone and shall attribute to him for 
the first time four unsigned ones, hitherto believed to be by Castiglione. 
Leone’s known euvre contains mostly bucolic landscapes with trees, racks and 
herds, as setting for Old Testament scenes, such as the signed Landscape in the 
Museum at Beunew ick. Another signed work of this type is the Landscape 
with Jacob Wrestling with the Angel (Gen. XXXII: 24) in the Prado Museum 
(no. 239; Fig. 1).'* Inthe middleground Jacob’s wives, women servants and some 
of his eleven sons are leading cattle, horses and camels down to the brook which 
they are to pass. This picture illustrates Leone’s greater interest in movement 
into depth, as compared to Falcone. It is unusually sketchy and loose in drawing 
for Leone, not to speak of Falcone, and a parently quite late in date. | failed 
to make a note of the signature when a this picture, but the facsimile 
reproduced in the Prado catalogue’’ might be read as “Andrea de Leone f. 7 
(or 762)", thus 1670 or 1676. Notice: bie in this picture are typical sha 
of Leone’s art: the rel: tionship of the figures to those by Poussin, the lightness 
and feathery nature of the slender trees, the checkered tree trunks covered 


with foliage, the tiny gesticulating figures in the deep middleground at left, 


and the fairly heroic, yet romantic flavor of the landscape. 

Andrea de Leone’s masterpiece is surely the Departure of Jacob, signed A/DL 
(on a jar carried by the horse in the center) in the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
at Vienna (Fig. 2).'* The painting narrates Genesis XX XI1:17-18. Local colors 
such as orange-brown, burnt siena, pale green, lemon, vermilion and a spot 
of deep blue do not mask the hot quality of the red underpainting. Leone’s 
athletic, turbaned and sandaled types derived from Falcone are unmistakable. 
Though also based on Poussin and Castiglione, the figures appear almost lost, 
strewn about in a wild, broken-up and yet soothingly dreamlike landscape. 
In a composition divided into several zones, the eye is directed back and forth 
over the plane of the canvas by gestures, by slanting reptile-like tree trunks, 
by spotty lights and darks, and the assemb ly ot many details. Textures are 
carefully modeled throughout, using the cross-ha tching typical of Leone, for 
instance in the herring-bone pattern of the leashed dog at the extreme right. 


Most revealing of Leone, however, are the delicate quality of the foliage, the 
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Fig. 1. ANDREA DE LEONE, Landscape with Jacob Wrestling with the Angel 
Madrid, Prado 





Fig. 2. ANDREA DE LEONE, The Departure of Jacob 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 








g. 3. HERE ATTRIBUTED TO ANDREA DE LEONE, The Journey of Jacob 
Madrid, Prado 


Fig. 4. GIOVANNI BENEDETTO CASTIGLIONE, Diogenes 
Madrid, Prado 
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peculiar outline of the mountains and the frozen, vital fluidity of his lava 


rocks.** 

On the basis of the signed paintings presented (Figs. 1 and 2), one should 
assign to Leone the Journey of Jacob in the Prado (no. 86; Fig. 3). This picture 
may be the one called Division of Rachel’s and Leah’s Flocks which hung in the 
lower room of the Royal Alcazar in Madrid at the time Philip IV died, and 
was recorded by Mazo in the inventory of 1666.'* At the right, Laban seems 
to accuse Jacob, who rides at the extreme left next to Rachel nursing Joseph 
(Gen.XXXI:26). In view of the predominantly religious nature of Leone’s 
paintings, it is unlikely that a profane subject is represented as the Prado cata- 
logue believes. 

At Madrid the painting apparently has always been attributed to Castiglione. 
Sanchez Cantén"’ noted that it is related to Castiglione’s engravings,’* yet its 
style cannot be linked to the Genoese at any point of the latter’s career." 
A typical, signed painting by Castiglione is the Diogenes in the Prado Museum 
(no. 88; Fig. 4).” Of the six or seven paintings attributed to him in the Prado 
catalogue, this is the only one by Castiglione.*' The mythological, not re- 
ligious, subject is characteristic of the Genoese artist, who treated it in brush 
drawings and an etching.** In the Madrid picture, Diogenes looks with a 
lantern for a man but finds only animals, a skull, a satyr, the flayed Marsyas, 
and a drunk or despondent man pointing to a ram. Such references to man’s 
lower nature manifest a pessimistic side in Castiglione’s art which is quite 
unlike the mood of Leone.** The Diogenes may be dated about 1645. Painted 
in a smooth style influenced by Venetian painting, the gracefully decorative 
picture flows in the grand manner, with little concern for space, solids or sepa- 
ration of sculptural units. In this it corresponds to Castiglione and not to Leone. 
The objects are so arranged as to achieve a continuous circular movement. 
The impact is philosophical and pagan. One misses the warmth produced by 
the reddish Neapolitan underpainting of Falcone’s and Leone’s pictures. 

Obviously, the Journey of Jacob (Fig. 3)** was painted by a hand different 
from that of Castiglione (Fig. 4). Composition, coloring, types, and even 
details of brushwork conform to the signed canvas by Leone at Vienna (Fig. 2). 
The local colors—green, orange-yellow with Venetian-red shadows, ver- 
milion, light blue, red-ochre and pink—correspond to those often used by 
Leone. Though derived from the tradition of Castiglione and Poussin, the 
poses are common to both Falcone and Leone. The treatment of the distances 
and of the feathery, airy and detailed trees agrees with Leone’s art. Further- 
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more, a signed painting by Andrea de Leone of Shepherds and their Flocks,** in 
the National Museum of Naples, shares essential motives and style with the 
picture at Madrid (Fig. 3). Both paintings show two horses in profile to the 
right, the one farther away being lighter in color, and the nearer one having 
a light tail, a young man standing between both horses. The center horse has 
the same good natured, almost smiling expression, and the sheep at the right 
are similar too. 

A related, though more dramatic painting, is the Landscape with a Rider 
(Fig. 6), in the Los Angeles County Museum.** Particularly stimulating are 
the growing, fantastic quality of the foreground vegetation and of the rock 
in the center background. Hermann Voss, believing the painting to be by 
Castiglione, spoke of its “warm evening mood, staffed in his [Castiglione’s] 
known arcadian manner by herds of cattle and shepherds in timeless costume.” 
I believe that a biblical subject is shown and that the mood is closer to Leone 
than to the Genoese master.’” The brushwork is certainly in the manner of 
Leone: one may observe the hatching in the sheep, the horse and the other 
animals, as well as in the arm and leg of the rider. The picture as a whole 
agrees with the Shepherds and their Flocks in the Naples Museum, signed by 
Leone. The horse reappears in Figs. 2 and 3. The hands of the rider may be 
compared to those of a seated man in a drawing by Leone in the Naples 
Museum.** The dog at the extreme left recurs in the same pose in at least three 
other works of Leone.”’ 

A biblical subject at the Prado (no. 2314: Fig. 5), hitherto given to Castig- 
lione, is the Sacrifice of Noah,’® which I believe was painted by Leone. The 
scene shown is Genesis VIII: 20-22 and IX: 1-17. Noah’s three sons, Shem, 
Ham and Japeth, are seen in the foreground and at the left, while the ark at the 
upper right rests on mountains conforming to Leone’s style. Nearby, along 
the ridges, one sees drowned men and animals. As in Leone’s other paintings, 
the solids are sharply separated and the folds are drawn in a linear style avoided 
by Castiglione. The colors too conform to Leone, from the hot reddish glow 
produced by the underpainting to the local hues of siena with green, pink and 
siena, blue-green, vermilion, pale red with orange, and red-ochre. The three 
sons of Noah, especially the standing figure at the extreme left, are closely 
linked to Falcone from whom they derive. Having seen this picture and 
numbers 86 and 239 (Figs. 1 and 3) side by side in the Prado, one feels certain 
that all three were painted by Andrea de Leone. 

Essential sources of Leone’s art are compositions by Poussin and Castiglione.”' 
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Analyzing the Sucrifice of Noah, Blunt concluded that it was not by Poussin 
nor by Castiglione, “though closely connected with his style and based on 
drawings by him.” In 1948, studying paintings by Falcone and Leone at Madrid 
and in the Naples Museum, I realized that the pictures in the Prado (Figs. 4 and 
5) were by a Neapolitan follower of Falcone, probably by Leone. This im- 
pression was confirmed when seeing the Vienna Leone (Fig. 2) in Washington 
in 1949. The foregoing study of Leone’s paintings was drafted in that year, 
before reading Anthony Blunt’s excellent article, largely dedicated to a dis- 
cussion of Leone’s art. Blunt came to his study of Leone from his preoccupa- 
tion with the auvre of Castiglione and Poussin. His attribution to Leone 
proceeded from a literary reference, buttressed by sound stylistic analysis. 
My own studies led to Leone from the art of his teacher Falcone, and were 
based on reasons of style and subject matter. Our results are complementary: 
the three paintings and two drawings published by Blunt as by Leone make 
even more certain that artist’s authorship for the pictures claimed for him in 
the present article.*? 

The signed Equestrian Battle of Hebrews and Amalekites (Fig. 8),’* in the Naples 
Museum differs from the style of Falcone in the more sketchy execution. 
Leone was less concerned with formal balance. He endeavored to increase 
movement from foreground to background, that is, perpendicular to the 
picture plane. His faces are less carefully and less solidly drawn than those of 

Falcone. Instead of the latter’s usually blended brushstrokes, Leone prefers a 
characteristic cross-hatching. Other Old Testament battles or battle-like scenes 
by Leone are the Battle of Joshua (Ruffo Collection, Messina, 1675), the Priests 
with the Ark of the Covenant Passing the Jordan (Joshua III:15), exhibited at 
Naples in 1877, and one in 1923 in the hands of a dealer at Dresden.’’ 

I should like to conclude this study by attributing to Leone the Elephants 
in a Roman Circus in the Prado (Fig. 7; no. 91).** This picture is one of the 
most Falconesque of all paintings here given to Leone. It is so clearly inspired 
by Roman painting that it may have been done at Rome. This supports Blunt’s 
thesis’’ that Leone was temporarily active in that city. Borrowings from 
Roman paintings are seen in the Poussinesque types of the figures el in the 
general composition which seems inspired by a frontal view of elephants in 

Giulio Romano’s Battle of Scipio and Hannibal, better known as the Battle of 
Zama, 202 B.C.** 

The seldom shown subject matter of the painting is especially interesting. 
Eight richly caparisoned elephants appear in a Roman triumph, each ridden 
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by a turbaned mahout, four of whom hold branches. The elephants are pre- 
ceded by dancing, music-making men slaves, wearing wreaths on their heads 
as was customary for the participants in a Roman triumph. These slaves are 
sounding tambourines and cymbals. At the extreme left a sacrificial fire is 
burning in a tripod next to an obelisk of which there were several set up in 
each arena. The fire is explained by the religious origin of the Roman triumph. 
The excited, gesticulating spectators, all male, stand on the steps of the Circus, 
at the upper right. While I cannot shed as much light as desirable on the 
meaning of the scene, one should recall that Dionysus, the wine god, was 
considered the inventor of the Roman triumphs and that he w as connected with 
triumphs at least since the famous pageant staged by Ptolemy II in Alexandria 
in the third century B.C.** Alexander the Great participated in a triumph, 
appearing as the Bacchic god and preceded by elephants brought back from 
his Indian campaigns. 

Roman sacrophagi frequently show Dionysus riding on elephants and they 
reproduce the Indian triumph of the wine god with elephants. This may ex- 
plain the Bacchic behavior of the men in the foreground. It is recorded that 
on occasion the elephants themselves, properly trained, danced in the circus, 
one of them even beating the cymbals.** Pliny states that Rome saw its first 
elephant triumph after the victory over Py rrhus at Benevento in 275 B.C." 
Many years later appearances of eleph: ints at Roman triumphs“ are recorded 
by Pliny with amusing details, including the dancing performance of these 
animals at the Games given by Germanicus Caesar in 10 A.D. which the Prado 
catalogue of 1910 suggested as the subject of the picture by Leone. The triumph 
customarily ended in the Circus, usually the Circus Maximus.’ 

In the picture here attributed to Leone, the elephants are painted so realisti- 
cally that one surmises the artist knew the aro de visu and not merely 
through classical and Renaissance works of art. From 1260 to 1655 only three 
elephants‘ * are ascertained to have been brought to Italy: in 1520, in 1630 and 
in 1655. It is the last date which is the most like ly for the picture in the Prado. 
Its attribution to Leone is made certain by the reappearance of the second 
elephant from the right with his raised trunk in the right background of 
Leone’s signed Equestrian Battle of Hebrews and Amalekites (Fig. 8).°° ' 

In the University Art Gallery of the University of Notre Dame is an un- 
known work by Leone representing an unidentified saint garbed in white and 
following the Benedictine Rule. He admonishes a kneeling knight, apparently 


an erstw hile enemy, | hope to publish this later more fully.** 
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. HERE ATTRIBUTED TO ANDREA DE LEONE, Sacrifice oO} Noah 
Madrid, Prado 


Fig. 6. HERE ATTRIBUTED TO ANDREA DE LEONE, Landscape with a Rider 
Los Angeles County Museum 
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Fig. 7. HERE ATTRIBUTED TO ANDREA DE LEONE, Elephants in a Roman Circus 
Madrid, Prado 


Fig. 8. ANDREA DE LEONE, Equestrian Battle of Hebrews and Amalckites 


Naples, Museo di Capodimonte 





1 U. Prota-Giurleo, Pittori Napolitani del Seicento, Naples, 1953, pp. 63-66, gives the birth, marriage and 
death documents of Leone, also his will. 

2 Vite dei pittori Scultori ed Architetti Napolitani, Il, ed. 1844, 108, 235-237, 335; see also O. Giannone, Giunte 
sulle vite de’ pittori napolitani, Naples, ed. 1941, pp. 98, 112 

} Benézit, Dictionnaire, 1952, V, $19 

+ A. Blunt, “A Poussin-Castiglione Problem,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, II (1939-40), 
142-147 

Prota-Giurleo, La famiglia e la giovanezza di Salvator Rosa, Naples, 1929, pp. 9, 13, 15. 

See M. Soria, “Some Paintings by Aniello Falcone,” The Art Quarterly, XVII (1954), 2-15. The birth date 
of Falcone was established by Prota-Giurleo, Napoli Revista Municipale, 1952, as November 15, 1607. On May 
17, 1639, he married Orsola Vitale, step-sister of Francesco Pacceco di Rosa and step-sister-in-law of Giovanni 
Do (1604-56). In 1956 ! found a Roman Triumph (93 = 115 cm.) as Italian school, sixteenth century, in the 
Malaga Museum. It had come from the Prado. I am grateful to my friend Sr. Juan Temboury for a photo- 
rT hall publish in the Archivo espanol de arte, attributing the picture to Aniello Falcone. According 

Causa, writing in Paragone, no. 15, March 1951, p. 32, the still-life in the upper left corner 
icert (Prado, no. 87; Fig. 9) is by Paolo Porpora (1617-ca. 1680 
1 Pittura Napolitana, 1938, p. 321; S. Ortolani, Emporium, LXX XVII (April 1938), 186; Saxl, 
without a Hero. Aniello Falcone and his Patrons,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, vol. Ill 1939-40, pl. 15« 
* Saxl, p. 77, note 1 
» Dominici, III, 335, 454 

Thieme-Becker, Kiinstlerlexikon, 1929, XXII, 261-262. 

Saxl, p. 83 and pl 

99 x 125 cm. Saved from the burning of the old Royal Alcazar in Madrid in 1734, it hung in the ante- 
chamber of the Infante Gabriel, son of Charles III, in the new Royal Palace at Madrid in 1772. 

Pedro de Madrazo, Catdlogo de los cuadros del Museo del Prado, 1oth ed., Madrid, 1910, p. 44 

113 x 145 cm. Presented to the Vienna Museum in 1931 as by G. B. Castiglione and so catalogued, see 
E. H. Buschl , Kunsthistorisct 
Calling it a Bac ion, t 


Procession th il rt of characterization of his animal representations and his still-life painting of plant 
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s Museum in Wien, Fiihrer durch die Gemdldegalerie, 1931, p. 153, illustrated 


it 
l 
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1¢ picture was described in these glowing terms: “In his beautiful Bacchi 


and water which vies in tonal refinement with the greatest of his netherlandish contemporaries, is joined to 
a landscape such as Claude Lorrain first immersed in light thus transfigured; and between the burlesque- 
naturalistic and boldly grouped figures of the procession, there rides, in blue and clear yellow, a figure 
seemingly pro ling out of the ideal Arcadia of Poussin.” After he discovered Andrea de Leone’s initials 

, Dr. schbeck recatalogued the painting correctly as the Departure of Jacob by Leone, and included it 
as no. 49 in his selection of 131 master paintings from Vienna which were exhibited at Washington, New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco in 1949-s0. I am much obliged to Dr. Buschbeck for the excellent photo- 
graph and permission to reproduce it. 

For the background, compare Poussin’s Passage through the Red Sea (formerly Longford Castle), and the 

If (National Gallery, London) about 1635. See W. Friedlander, Nicolas Poussin, Berlin, 1914, pp. 
t, Poussin: The Golden Calf, London, n.d. (about 1944) 
cit., 1910, p. 2 
f cuadros, Museo del Prado, 19 
8 Bartsch, Le peintre graveur, Vienna, 1803-21, X XI, f., nos. 29 and 30. 

See G. Delogu, G. B. Castiglione, Bologna, 1928, p. 50, pl. XIV, and Blunt, “The Drawings of G. B. Cas- 
tiglione”, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, VIII (1945), 161-174. 

97 x 145¢ Delogu, op. cit., pl. XXIII. See also the excellent article by W. Weisbach, “Et in Arcadia Ego, 
Ein Beitrag zur Interpretation antiker Vorstellungen in der Kunst des 17. Jahrhunderts,” Die Antike, V1 
(1930), 127-145 

Delogu, op. cit., p. 4: “In the Prado nine canvases are attributed to Castiglione. One [ was] by A. Venturi 
[| Studi dal Vero, Milan, 1927] taken from Castiglione and given to Strozzi, while no. 2314 was attributed 


by Professor Longhi to Poussin, Five others must be excluded categorically in my opinion; I publish the 


two which I retain for Castiglione.” Of these two, V. Lasareff, “Uber einige neue Bilder von Benedetto 


[« nly; 
Castiglione. Studien zur Geschichte des Pastorale,” Stadel-Jahrbuch, V1 (1930), 100, note 1, gave one (I Jelogu, 
pl. XIV; Fig. 3) to S. Bourdon, while I believe Leone was its author 

tle, no. 4030; Bartsch, no. 21. See Blunt, Journal, VII, 167 


imer, “Some Drawings by Benedetto Castiglione,” Art Bulletin, XX (March 1951), 47-51. 
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24 At Dresden, no. 742, is a variant of the Prado painting, catalogued since 1749 as by Castiglione when 
acquired in Venice. Delogu rightly omits it from his list of Castiglione’s works. I have not seen the picture, 
which may well be by Leone (see reproduction in 1929 catalogue, p. 322). 

2872 x 99cm. Illustrated by Blunt, Journal, vol. III, pl. 29b. 

26 Formerly as by Castiglione in the collection of Dr. Fritz Haussmann at Berlin, and so published by H. Voss, 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, LXV (1931-32), 166; and W. R. Valentiner, Bulletin, Art Division, Los Angeles 
County Museum, I, no. 1 (Spring 1947), 8-9. Exhibited at the Schaeffer Galleries, New York, Gems of Baroque 
Painting, February 1942, no. 5, illustrated. The picture measures 83 =x 108 cm. 

27 Delogu, Emporium, LXXXII (December 1955), 331-332, described the picture as a “Pastoral Scene in 
castiglionesque taste, with the motif of a drinking flock and of the shepherd on a white horse . . . as was the 
fashion after the example of Castiglione among the followers and, better than all the others, by Andrea de 
Leone.” The composition resembles Castiglione’s print Jacob (see Delogu, Castiglione, pl. XX VIIIb), and 
recalls the item listed in Bartsch, XXI, 7 ff., no. 28, as “A young shepherd on horseback guides his flock 
of sheep toward a river.” 

28 Blunt, Journal, vol. Ill, pl. 29c 

29 Ibid, pl. 28a, 28b, and my figure 3 in reverse. 

30 100 x 127 cm. Attributed in the Madrid inventories until 1933, as well as by R. Longhi, to Poussin, but in 
1746, 1829 and from 1933 onward listed as by Castiglione. Another version, perhaps by a different hand, 
in Dresden, no. 728 (reproduced in the 1929 catalogue, p. 323) as “Genoese School, 17th century,” formerly 
as “School of N. Poussin.” 

31 W. Friedlander, The Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, London, 1939, |, 3; Blunt, Journal, IL, 143, note 3; Bartsch, 
XXI, 7 ff., nos. 1 and 2. 

32 See note 4 above. 

ss Comparing the Sacrifice of Noah (Fig. 5) and the Tobit Burying the Dead at the Czernin Gallery at Vienna, 
one observes resemblances in general composition, types, poses, modeling and brushwork. Blunt (Journal, 
vol. III, pl. 28a, b) felt that the Sacrifice and the Czernin picture “present similar problems.” He discovered 
(III, 144) that, in contrast to Castiglione who never used this technique, Leone employed a red chaik foun- 
dation in his drawings. This parallels the red priming we observed in his oils. In his analysis of stylistic differ- 
ences between Leone and Castiglione, Blunt concluded that the Neapolitan is more meticulous and hesitant, 
lacking Castiglione’s rapidity and flourish. “No works of Castiglione’s are known in which he shows such 
marked tendencies toward classicism,” as are evident in Leone. “Nowhere does Castiglione’s training in 
Flemish and Venetian models disappear to the extent seen in Leone . . . The atmosphere in Leone’s paintings 
is nearer to the mild romanticism of Poussin’s Theseus, at the Condé Museum in Chantilly, than to the more rug- 


ged and picturesque effects of Castiglione .. . The figures recall the modeling of Poussin,” and sometimes are 
based directly on Poussin’s work (see Weisbach, Die Antike, VI [1930], 143). All these characterizations 
apply to the paintings claimed here for Leone 

44 No. 247-84442, 79 x 123 cm. See A. de Rinaldis, Die siiditalienische Malerei des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
Florence, 1929, pl. 69. The landscape (pl. 68 in de Rinaldis) is a signed work by Domenico Gargiulo. Prota- 
Giurleo (see note 1 above) believes, erroneously in my opinion, that the Battle is by Castiglione and that 
the signature by Leone is false. Except for the spelling Lione instead of Leone this signature largely agrees 


with that on the Prado painting (see note 13 above). 

8s Thieme-Becker, Kiinstlerlexikon, 1929, XXIII, 261-262. 

36 229 x 231 cm. In 1701 in the Retiro Palace, Madrid, as by Pietro Testa (1617-1650), whose paintings 
“paralleled those of Castiglione in being influenced by Poussin at Rome” (Blunt, Journal, VIII (1945), 167); 
and since 1910 as by Castiglione. 

37 Blunt (Journal, Ill, 147) suggested that Leone painted the Czernin picture (my note 33) “almost certainly 
at Rome,” and “as a member of Castiglione’s studio, or he could not have had such full access to its pro- 
ductions. If the picture was executed during the visit which we know Castiglione paid to Naples /in 1635], 
it is hard to see how the painter could have been in a position to be influenced as he clearly has been by 
classicism of the Poussin type. These two features indicate Rome as the place of origin for the painting. The 
Czernin painting shows the influence of Poussin’s works of about 1637-1639. It may have been done in 1648 
when Leone according to de Dominici left Naples /temporarily] on account of the Masaniello revolt of 1647.” 
’8 For Cort’s engraving of this painting see B. de Haan, Cornelis Cort, The Hague, 1948, no. 196, illustrated. 
9 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, s.v. “triumphus,” col. 493; W.S. Heckscher, “Bernini’s Elephant and 
Obelisk,” Art Bulletin, XXLX (Sept. 1947), 159, especially note 24 

40 L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, 9th and toth ed., Leipzig, 1923, Il, 87. 

41 Pliny, Naturalis Historia, VIII, 6; Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., s.v. “elefant,” V, col. 2254-55. 
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42 L. Friedlander, op. cit., IV, 268-269; Pliny, VIII, 2, 6, 7. 

43 Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., s.v. “triumphus,” col. 500. 

44 Heckscher, Art Bulletin, X XIX, 168, note $4. 

4s Of three red pencil drawings attributed to Andrea de Leone in the Biblioteca Nacional (A. M. de Barcia, 
Catdlogo de dibujos, Madrid, 1906, p. $94) at Madrid, only one, no. 7950, seems by him. The no. 7949 is 
a portrait of “Father N. Gelormino made by Onofrio di Leone,” and so inscribed. No. 7951 is marked below 
“D. Honofrio di Leone” and shows the bust portrait of an elderly gentleman in fur jacket and plaited ruff 
collar (golilla), done not long after 1650 to judge by the costume. Don Onofrio, who in 1650 was forty-two 
years old, would have been the artist rather than the sitter. Less gifted than his brother Andrea, Onofrio 
was likewise a pupil of Belisario Corenzio and of his own brother-in-law Falcone, according to Dominici, 
Ill, 107-8. 

46 166 X 124 cm., no. 139. Formerly attributed to the Spanish school and later tentatively to Paolo Finoglio. 
I am obliged to Mr. James Key Reeve, Curator of the University Art Gallery, for a photograph and for 
aid in attempting to identify the subject. 





A PORTRAIT BUST BY THE MASTER 


OF BEAUTIFUL MADONNAS 
By Moyjmir S. FRINTA 


N the period around 1400 Central European sculpture perhaps attained 

its most glorious apogee in the so-called “Beautiful” style.’ A group of less 

than ten limestone statues of fine quality and of highly original conception 
has been attributed to the hands of one anonymous sculptor, called the Master 
of the Beautiful Madonnas. He has been hailed by some authorities, and not 
without justification, as one of the greatest sculptors of the Late Gothic period. 

His art coincided so perfectly with the état de d’dme of certain segments of 
contemporary society that his stylistic innovations were able to acquire a 
universal value and make him one of the chief creators of the new style. The 
same stylistic tendencies existed simultaneously in painting especially in Bo- 
hemia.’ It is not my intention to try to establish which of the two arts, painting 
or sculpture, contributed more to the formation of the style. I am concerned 
rather with the chronology of the Master’s work and I will propose a probable 
date into his conjectural chronology. 

Numerous attempts have been made to establish the sequence of his works, 
but they are based on comparative stylistic evidence rather than on an absolute 
chronology, since dated monuments are lacking. E. Wiese accepted the date 
of 1384 recorded in the archives, mentioning a Pieta in the church of St. 
Elisabeth, as referring to the Pieta now in the Silesian Museum in Breslau 
(Wroclaw) (Fig. 10), which shows the fully developed style of the Master. 
But we know nothing about the dates of the Master’s Madonnas in Toruti 
(Thorn), Breslau, Bonn, Krumlov (Krumau) and his Pietds in Leningrad and 
Berlin (Figs. 11, 12). The dating of exceptional works of art by means of 
comparisons with other works of general art production, as sometimes pro- 
posed, is a problematic and treacherous busine ss, for it is always the creative 
master who sets the pace of style and taste for the general produc tion, and not 
vice-versa. He gives the impulses and his conception influences the other lesser 
talents and at a given moment he may be well ahead of the general level of 
style. 

It is generally assumed that the Master was active in West Prussia for a short 
period and that he left there two or possibly three works of his early produc- 
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tion.’ Two of them are in Torun. One, a Madonna standing on a console, 
adorned with a half-figure of Moses holding the Law, is now in the church of 
St. John in Torun. The other is a small statue of the Virgin now in the City 
Museum and represents the fragile youthful Mary standing with her arms 
crossed on the chest (Advent Maria) (Fig. 1). Both might have originally 
adorned the chapel in the castle of the Order of the Teutonic Knights in Torun 
which was destroyed in 1453.° They are usually dated around 1390. 

The latter statue is of particular interest since on its socle is carved a man’s 
bust (Fig. 2). One is struck by the intensely individualized features; there is 
no doubt that it is a portrait, and as a portrait it must have been a striking 
likeness of the donor. This work, though modest in size, belongs to the highest 
achievements of Late Gothic portraiture. The whole statuette with the socle 
measures 42 cm. but the bust itself is only about 9.5 cm. high. It represents a 
man, twenty-five to thirty years of age, clad in a garment w ith a simple open- 
ing at the neck. A modish pointe sd beard and rich hair parted in the center add 
to the head’s expressiveness.’ Individual features of the face, looking straight 

ahead, are depicted with a surprising amount of realism. There is an alertness, 
even a faint haughtiness, in the eyes; lightly contracted eyebrows forming 
wrinkles at the root of the nose reveal determination and will power. 

Now let us compare this face with that of a tomb effigy in the church of 
St. James in Niirnberg (Fig. 4), once the church of the Teutonic Order. The 
features are the same but an overtone of resignation and introspection has 
softened the former slightly disdainful expression. The man has aged, his beard 
has grown longer in the meantime and he might now be some twenty years 
older. He is clad in a capote of the Teutonic Knights. The carved inscription" 
and coat-of-arms identify him as Konrad von Egloftstein, who died in 1416, 
a key figure in the Order of the Teutonic Knights outside Prussia at this time. 
In his function of Deutschmeister, he was second only to the Hochmeister residing 
in Marienburg.’ All that is known of his dynamic personality and his character 
as a statesman fits harmoniously with the psychology of this face, portrayed in 
two stages of his life—at the be -ginning and at the end of his career. 

The identification of Konrad von Egloffstein as the man portrayed in the 
bust, which is incontestably of higher quality than the sepulchral high relief, 
offers an approximate dating of the statuette and eo ipso of the Master’s activity 
in Prussia and his early style. From the career of Konrad we may try to deduce 
the probable date of the statue. Perh: aps it was commissioned by Konrad VIII 
only after he became Deutschmeister in 1396, but from the inference of his 
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curriculum vitae'® the execution of the Maria in der Hoffnung may be put some- 
what earlier, between 1392 and 1396. 

It comes to mind that the Master might have been well acquainted with 
the young Ordensbruder and that it was at his suggestion or on his initiative 
that the donor’s bust was carved on the console.'' For this was an unusual 
feature in the sculpture of that time and by its reduced size it testifies to the 
sculptor’s extraordinary mastery. Perhaps he came to Prussia on Konrad’s 
invitation, or accompanied him there and was introduced by Konrad to possi- 
ble future patrons among the higher representatives of the Order. Perhaps 
with this statue he paid his debt of gratitude. This type of the Advent Maria 
seems to be an innovation of the Master and, through a series of typologically 
dependent statues by other artists, we learn about the prestige he enjoyed 
among the sculptors in Central Europe." 

It has often been said that the art of the Master of the Beautiful Madonnas 
was destined for the exclusive enjoyment of the privileged class, which under- 
stood and responded to his courtly and refined art. His works are intimate in 
scale (the largest do not exceed 1.20 m.) and can indeed be imagined best in 
the confined settings of the private devotional chapels of secular or ecclesiastic 
hierarchy rather than in large church interiors. They are scattered over a vast 
area of Europe and thus indicate the extensive travels of the Master, who was 
a “free lance” sculptor and no longer a member of a sculptor’s lodge. Hosts ot 
stylistically dependent works by his followers, competitors and workshops 
grew up in his path. 

Figural decoration of the console seems to be a characteristic feature of the 
Master’s work. He thus raised the console from its subordinate function to 
one almost as significant in meaning as the sculpture supported by it. Besides 
the two examples by the Master in Toruri, the motif can also be found on 
three more works in the Beautiful style. The first, a fragmentary figure of a 
woman saint in Bremen, might perhaps be included on stylistic grounds 
among the works of the Master’s late period.'’ The style of the figure would 
be consistent with the Master’s late period where he combined a free, relaxed 
and spatial form with an elegant linear quality reminiscent of the High Gothic 
style. The other monuments, a pair of alabaster apostles in the Dommuseum in 
Erfurt (Figs. 13, 14), stand in a definite relation to the art of the Master, al- 
though they are not from his hand."* 

The idea of a portrait bust on a socle which had been developed in the tra- 
ditional architectural decoration, was brilliantly reinterpreted by the Master 
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in terms of intimate and realistic art. A perpetuation of this motif may be seen 
in the stucco memorial of the stone mason Hans called Stetheimer (d. 1432) 
in the church of St. Martin in Landshut.'* The head of the old man was exe- 
cuted with great insistence on reality in very much the same position on the 
socle as the master had used some forty years before. 

The mastery of real forms, combined with the portrayal of psychological 
expression, which the Master achieved in his work can only be paralleled in 
Flemish sculpture of that time. Since the dated monuments oy comparable 
style in the West do not antecede 1400, it would be unwise to claim priority 
for either one of the innovators. The trend toward realism certainly existed 
in the Lowlands, as we can see in the subsequent evolution of miniature and 
panel painting. Questions of the position of the Master’s work in relation to 
Flemish sculpture might be asked: was there any connection between the two? 
was it based on a common background or was this parallelism based on 
common ideals in two distant areas? The fact that the art of Claus Sluter 
approaches in some respects that of the Master presents us with a stylistic 
enigma and we can only guess as to whether the two formal solutions, akin 
though not identical, were arrived at independently without any contact.'* 

The widespread acceptance of the beautiful crystalline type of figure created 
by the Master makes one ask whether some external factor had not intervened 
on his behalf and lent its prestige to build up his reputation. Propagation of a 
painted or sculptured type often results from the fact that some authority 
backs a certain style and forces it, so to speak, upon the uncommitted and more 
traditionally-minded strata of the general public and the lesser patrons of art. 
This leads me to venture the hypothesis that the Master’s Madonnas were 
commissioned by some higher members of the Order of the Teutonic Knights. 
The Torun, Breslau and Krumlov (Figs. 3, 5,6,) Madonnas might have adorned 
the chapels of the Order’s houses in Pl towns. The Plzeti Madonna still stands 
above the high altar in the church of St. Bartholomew over which the Order 
exercised the right of patronage. She was apparently commissioned by one of 
the pastors belonging to the Order.'’ Perhaps the Bonn Madonna was commis- 
sioned as a replica of the Torun Madonna by some official of one of the West 
German bailiwicks of the Order,'* who had seen the Master’s statue in Prussia. 
She might have been in the Rhineland from the beginning and not be a more 
recent importation. Her early presence there as an inspiration might explain 
a certain degree of resemblance between some Rhenish Madonnas and the 
Beautiful Madonnas, such as the wooden image in the church of St. Servatius 
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in Maastricht, the Hochkirchen Madonna in St. Foillan in Aachen, and the 
Madonna in Maria-Lyskirchen in Cologne.'? On the whole, however, they 
did not catch the real spirit of the Beautiful Madonnas as we know them from 
Central Europe. The West German ones are connected with the stage of 
development posterior to the original nucleus of the Beautiful Madonnas. 

It might be that the Beautiful Madonnas became a representation par excel- 
lence of the devotional images commissioned around 1400 for the Teutonic 
Order.*® It would be absurd, however, to maintain that all statues of the 
Beautiful style patterned after the Master’s works were connected in one way 
or another with the patronage of the Teutonic Order. Perhaps the first few 
were really the preferred devotional images of the Order and the fashion of 
this style then spread widely and was taken over by other patrons.’' 

The original form devised by the Master for the head-covering of his 
Madonnas has not been previously noted. He did not use any of the usual 
methods;** instead, he represented the Madonna wearing a long toga-like white 
cloak fastened in front below the neck with a large quatrefoil clasp, her head 
covered with an ample hood. This was formed by a large kerchief of circular 
shape with serrated edge, made of some finely spun material quite unlike the 
cloak. An ambiguity in appearance between a veil and a hood was achieved by 
fastening it along the neckline to the cloak but at the same time retaining on 
either side of the face bunches of tubular folds. This feature, possibly copying a 
current fashion, might also, by reason of its color, be an allusion to the white 
paenula with hood of the Knights of the Teutonic Order. This arrangement, 
along with the quatrefoil clasp and the high-rimmed crown with fleurons, be- 

came almost hallmarks of the Master’s works.”* It is interesting that the hood was 
never repeated in its complete form on the Madonnas by the Master’s follow- 
ers, for it represented an unusual feature and was not understood in its form.” 

Several comparisons of morphological precedents lead us into the realm of 
Bohemian art, where circumstances favored the development and flourishing 
of the most sublime of fourteenth century artistic endeavor. The rise of the 
new style was brought about from the implications of the “soft style” and 
ensued from the social and cultural conditions in Bohemia shaped by the 
brilliancy of the court and the aristocracy. 

The datable examples of Czech painting sufficiently discussed in various 
studies give evidence about the indigenous formation of the “Beautiful style” 
and supplement the missing link which once might have illuminated the 


crystallization of the new style in sculpture. 
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Influence was exerted reciprocally between painting and sculpture, each 
contributing impulses transferable into the other medium. The St. Vitus Ma- 
donna painted on a panel reproduces a sculptural image of the type of the 
Krumlov Madonna, as the movement of the Madonna’s body in space is un- 
deniably of sculptural origin.** Drawing as an aid to visual imagination for 
fixing silhouettes has always been of primary importance as a working tool 
to the creators of new designs in sculpture, and here probably was the meeting 
ground of the two branches of art, united by the same aesthetic objectives. 
Certain elements of those aesthetics were expressed in the Pucellesque illumi- 
nations as early as two generations before. 

Within the Parlerian tradition tendencies existed which may have given 
rise to the new compositional concept and new psychological mood. Parler’s 
St. Wenceslaus of 1373 in the St. Vitus cathedral in Prague exemplifies the 
movement toward the beautiful, dreamy, refined and elegant.** The Master 
probably received part of his artistic schooling in the milieu of Prague. His 
art is not entirely derived from the Parlerian Hiitte—he was not a sculptor of 
monumental and architectural imagery. But his bust of Konrad von Egloff- 
stein comes close to the later busts (those after 1380) in the triforium of St. 
Vitus cathedral, especially to the bust of Vaclav of Radeé¢, in the same way 
that the face of the Krumlov Madonna is foreshadowed in the features of the 
statue of St. Wenceslaus. The decorated socles and corbels have their origin in 
the tradition of monumental sculpture, but the treatment of the surface, elabo- 
ration of the backs of the statues and certain details would suggest that the 
Master also drew upon the practices of sculptors working in fine materials on 
a smaller scale.’” Knowledge of the two types of sculpture enabled him to 
create works which, while keeping all their refinement, nevertheless produce 
a monumental effect. Perhaps it would not be contradictory to his artistic 
profile to conceive of his works as that of a sculptor working predominantly 
in fine-grained limestone and perhaps alabaster.’* Both of these materials enable 
the sculptors to record all the subtleties of plastic form and line, adding them 
to the unique qualities of his own style. Manifold as all great artists are, he 
came to blend an almost moody sensitivity of expression and truly rhythmical 


organization of forms with realistic elements in such a way that the idealistic 


conception remains alw ays dominant. 

Our endeavor has been to tie the Master’s works to a narrower period of 
time, if no precise dating for any of them can be established. The identifi- 
cation of the portrait bust with Konrad von Egloffstein brings a chronological 
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setting. From the data of his career and his age as portrayed on the bust, com- 
pared with his tomb effigy of 1416, we may localize the work of the Master 
in Torun into the early 1390's. From this inference the refined art of his mature 


stage, represented by the Krumlov Madonna, cannot well be imagined to have 


been reached before the late nineties. 

No doubt the Master had success in his artistic creations and his types were 
further developed in variants by his followers, but historical records have not 
given a hint of the personality hidden behind this dense veil of anonymity, 


lhe term is a translation of the German der Schéne Stil. | am preparing a doctoral dissertation for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on the Beautiful style in sculpture (The Beautiful Style in the Sculpture around 1400 and 
the Master of the Beautiful Madonnas). 

Lately attempts have also been made to ascertain the same set of formal and expressive tendencies in con- 
temporaneous architecture, thus embracing all three arts into one creative force, as all important historic 
styles do. D. Libal, Kutal, Matéjéek, Ce ské umént gotické, Sf Prague, 1949, p. 29 
§ Erich Wiese, Schlesische Plastik vom Beginn des XIV. bis zur Mitte des XV. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1923. He 
used another auxiliary date for the dating of the Beautiful style, i.e., that of the reliefs on the tympanum and 
doors in the church in Irrsdorf in Austria (1408), but this has less relevance to our problems. See also Wiese, 
“Zur Datierung der Sch6nen Madonnen,” Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 1927/28, pp. 359-64. Important are 
two dated monuments of the Beautiful style in Bohemian painting. These are the commemorative panel of 
Jan of Jeferi (1395) and the illuminations of the Missal of Zajic of Hasenburg (1409), the first being closer to 
the early works of the Master. The latter shows the advanced stage of stylistic development. 

4 The Krumlov Madonna has been variously dated from 1390 up to 1425. Now it is generally agreed that 
she belongs to the Master’s later style. The statue is now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna 

A notable exception is in the thesis presented by Albert Kutal in his article “O mistru Krumlovské Ma- 
dony,” Uméni, V (1957), 29-63. He does not believe that the works belonging to the Prusso-Silesian circle 
were done by the artist who created the Krumlov Madonna. In this he follows Pinder’s distinction between 
the two groups. When rejecting the sculptures in Torun and Breslau as the Master’s early works he recon- 
structs another sequence of works located in Austria and Bohemia documenting the evolution of the artist. If 
we start to contemplate the individual works of the designated group we may indeed recognize two tendencies 
which may represent two personalities. It may be that two artists remarkably close in spirit led a traveling 
career. The Baden and Leningrad Pietds, the Plzen Madonna and the Breslau Catherine perhaps originate 
from Master B, while the more robust statues in Torun and Breslau ought to be given to Master A. However, 
an elaboration of such a discrimination would go beyond the scope of the present article. 

6 Dr. Chmarzynski in Sztuka w Toruniu, Torun, 1934, p. 36, stated that the little limestone statue, badly 
damaged, was found on a farm near the Order’s castle Papau near Torun 

[his sort of beard and hair arrangement was fashionable at the court of Wenceslaus IV, King of Bohemia 
The king himself sported such a barbiche, as his portraits show. Similarly parted hair can be seen on the 
figure of a courtier in the illuminated initial D in the MS Willehalm de Orange from 1387 in the Vienna 
State Library. 

8 Dr. H. Héhn, Niirnbergs Gotische Plastik, Niirnberg, 1922, fig. 48 and p. 116, “anno Domini MCCCCXVI 
ipso die Leodegarii maioris obiit frater Conradus de Eglofstein praeceptor Almanorum ordinis Tieutonicorum 
cuius anima quiescat in pace.” 

9 The Egloffsteins, a family of Frankish nobility, gave several of their members to the Order’s governing 
class. Other members distinguished themselves in the service of the Church and of the ruling houses of 
Southern Germany. Konrad von Egloffstein had much to say in the internal politics of that semi-religious 
order with its worldly ambitions, in its relations with the Pope as well as in the politics of the German Empire. 
He represented the Order at the Council of Constance 

10 Gustav von Egloffstein, Chronik der vormaligen Reichsherrn jetzt Grafen und Freiherr v. u. z. Egloffstein, 
Aschaffenburg, 1894. Until 1386 Konrad (VIII) von Egloffstein was Komthur (Commander) in Wirnsberg. 
Che following six years he was Commander in Niirnberg. His career then began to rise, for from 1392 to 
1396 he held the office of Landkomthur of the Ballei Franconia. As the representative of this most important 
of all the twelve German Balleien (bailiwicks), he was promoted in 1396 to be the Deutschmeister, which po- 
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sition he held until his death in 1416. He probably traveled on several occasions to the Ordensland to consult 
with the Hochmeister. One instance might have been the death of his relative Friedrich VII von E., Komthur 
in Balga, in 1387. Konrad’s own likeness would have been less appropriate for this occasion. He might have 
left the statue in 1392 in the castle in Toruf where another member of his family, Wilhelm I, was Komthur 
at that time. Ibid., p. 66. 

11 A. Feulner advanced the thought that a Knight of the Order whose portrait was sculptured on the console, 
might have met the sculptor in Prague and invited him to Prussia. Cf.“Der Meister der Sch6nen Madonnen” 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Vereins fir Kunstwissenschaft, 1943, 1-2, p. 27. This eventuality is indeed quite possible 
because Wenceslaus IV before his deposition as Emperor had good relations with the Teutonic Knights, 
which however resulted in tension in 1392. Cf. Johannes Voigt, “Geschichte der Ballei des deutschen Ordens 
in Béhmen,” Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaft, Philosophisch-Historische Classe 12, 
Vienna, 1862. Wenceslaus apparently recognized the qualities of Konrad von E. and gave him the title of 
“privy councillor” which facilitated his access to the royal court. Cultural interests of the family are mani- 
fested by the fact that Konrad’s brother Johann, bishop of Wiirzburg (d. 1411), founded an institution of 
higher learning in Wiirzburg in 1401. Gustav von Egloffstein, op. cit., p. 107. 

12 K. Clasen identified the statue as a part of a Visitation group, but the crossed arms on Maria’s chest are 
unusual for this iconography. Among the derived works a high quality is attained in the Virgin from an 
Annunciation group which originates from the hand of one of the Master’s pupils, or perhaps his companion 
and which comes from Grosslobming in Styria. It is now in the Henkell collection in Wiesbaden. The closest 
to the Master’s original is, however, a statue produced probably in the Master’s workshop and which is now 
in the Museum in Gorlitz. Two other works, also part of the Annunciation, are dependent on the Gross- 
lobming statue, one in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York and the other, of a lesser quality, in 
the church of St. James in Straubing. The Master’s followers were engaged also in architectural sculpture, 
as is documented by the main portal of the dome in Regensburg from around 1410-1420. A half-figure of 
the Virgin in the representation of the Tree of Jesse in the archivolt strikes a similar pose, like its prototype 
in Torun. 

13 Karl Schaefer, “Ein Hauptwerk der béhmischen Bildhauerschule aus dem Anfang des 15 Jahrhunderts,” 
Der Cicerone, XIV (1922), 849-852. The youthfulness of the posture and the free hair arranged in tresses may 
point to identification with St. Dorothea rather than with St. Elisabeth. A. Feulner, in his article on the Mas- 
ter, includes this statue in the middle period of the career of the Master of Grosslobming. Regardless of its 
mannerism (slanting shoulders), the conception is too imaginative for this sculptor. It is closer to the Krumlov 
Madonna, though not quite measuring up to this exceptional work. Nevertheless, our judgment cannot be 
final, since there is lacking the more subtle and conclusive criterion furnished by the woman’s physiognomy. 
As worked out by Garzarolli von Thurnlackh and Feulner, the Master of Grosslobming appears to assume 
the role of deus ex machina for several pieces of sculpture of excellent quality. His @uvre tends to serve as a 
repository of uncertain attributions mutually not very strongly bound together. 

i# A. Overmann, Die dlteren Kunstdenkmdler der Plastik, der Malerei und des Kunstgewerbes der Stadt Erfurt, 
Erfurt, 1911, fig. 63. Though the style of the two statues is close to the Master, the treatment of the faces is 
harder, the form of the eyes different and the wrinkles superficially mechanistic. Two more works seem to 
be tied into the orbit of his work, i.e., a pair of reliquary busts kept in the archbishop’s palace in Prague and 
commissioned around 1412 by the archbishop Albik of Uni¢ov. The characteristic stylistic elements, especially 
in the head of St. Paul, recognizable even through the rendering by some other hand, suggest that the Master 
might have supplied an unknown goldsmith in Prague with models for this work. Reproduced in Jos. 
Cibuika, “Poprsi sv. Petra a Pavla v arcibiskupském palaci na Hradéanech,” Cestami Umént, Prague, 1949, 
figs. 47-50. 

1s This time the console supports a Man of Sorrows. Th. Miiller, Alte bairische Bildhauer, Munich, 1950, nos. 
66-67. Somewhat cruder and still later in date is the bust of the master-builder Nicolas Belbacher von Admont 
supporting a corbel in the church in St. Marien near Knittenfeld (Styria) and dated 1445. K. Garzarolli von 
Thurnlackh, Mittelalterliche Plastik in Steiermark, Graz, 1941, fig. 75. It was apparently a Parlerian tradition 
to carve portraits of the men of the building trade. The author of the sculptured portal in Regensburg placed 
his own portrait among the carvings. 

16 The chronology of the style may be followed on the funerary reliefs in Tournai. The stela of the family 
de Seclin, carved before 1401, still shows the precarious equilibrium between realism and idealism as works 
by the Master. On the stela of Jacques Isack and Isabeau d’Anvaing (d. 1401) there is a shift toward realism 
which dominates both figures, while the Madonna seated in the center is close to the Beautiful Madonnas. 
For the first of the reliefs see Paul Rolland, Les primitifs tournaisiens, Peintres et Sculpteurs, Brussels, 1932, 
fig. 11; for the second Paul Rolland, La sculpture tournaisienne, Brussels, 1944, pl. XXV. The art of the sculptors 





from the area bordering France and Belgium shows some interesting affinity with the top works of the Beautiful 
style. For instance, we may compare the conformation of the sweeping drapery folds on the ground of the 
statuette in Torun with that of the Queen Jeanne de Bourbon from the hospice Quinze-Vingts in Paris, and 
perhaps also of the Queen Isabeau de Baviére in the Grande Salle of the palace at Poitiers. Furthermore, some 
morphological elements, such as the “false sleeve” or large dishlike folds, exist in both distant geographical 
areas. 

Psychology, it seems to me, does not have as yet its potential share as a tool of art historical research. That 
great ideas sometimes seem to be in the very air when the measure of knowledge is ripe is evidenced by 
numerous occasions on which two men in different parts of the world make simultaneous discoveries, each 
without knowing the other was working on the problem. 

17 Unfortunately only mobile inventory of the Plzen comthurate has been recorded in the archives of the 
Order. M. Bélohlivek, “Rid némeck¥ch rytifé v Plzni do valek husitsk¥ch,” Minulosti Plzné a Plzenska, 
Plzen, 1958, pp. 17, 23. Possibly significant is the fact that with a few exceptions the statues cannot be traced 
back to any local church inventory. The second exception is the Torun Madonna. Her sculptured console 
built into the wall of the nave of the church is only seemingly an original position and might have been 
brought to St. John’s at some later date. The console and the statue have changed places several times and 
at one time they formed the center of an altar, as was recorded in the testimony of the Canon Strzesz in 1671, 


who left many valuable descriptions of church furnishings on the occasion of his visitation. Clasen, Die 
Mittelalterliche Bildhauerkunst im Deutschordensland Preussen, Berlin, 1939, p. 285, n. 120. Many of the Order 
houses died with the passing of the power of the Teutonic Knights and after the temporary dissolution of 


the Order their inventory was dispersed. 

18 Koblenz, Alsace, Lorraine, Hesse, Westphalia, Utrecht, Alten-Biesen. 

19 Clasen, Die Schénen Madonnen, ihr Meister und seine Nachfolger, K6nigstein in Taunus; Rolf Wallrath, 
“Die Hochkirchenmadonna,” Pantheon, 1940, No. 7, pp. 168-170; W. Pinder, Die deutsche Plastik vom aus- 
gehenden Mittelalter bis zum Ende der Renaissance, Berlin, 1926, figs. 206, 207. Closer stylistically is a little 
Madonna from the W. Clemens collection, now in the Kunstgewerbemuseum in Cologne. The fruit tree 
wood, rather uncommon material for carving in Central Europe at that time, may lead to the belief that she 
originated in the West. H. Wilm, Die gotische Holzfigur, Leipzig, 1923, pl. 49a. 

20 The Order displayed a particular reverence and devotion to the Virgin and the phenomenon of favoring 
a particular type can be demonstrated by a group of Shrine Madonnas, where the Knight-donors are often 
painted kneeling under the protection of the Virgin of the Mantle in the interior scene. Clasen, Die 
mittelalterliche . . ., figs. 137-150. 

21 A limestone Pietd in S. Sofia in Padua was commissioned in 1429 by a local baker from an Austrian sculptor 
named Egidius from Wiener Neustadt. Werner K6rte, “Deutsche Vesperbilder in Italien,” Kunstgeschichtliches 
Jahrbuch der Bibliotheca Hertziana, vol. I, 1937, fig. 30. To this category belong several Madonnas and Pietas, 
done mostly in artificial stone and exported probably from some center in Austria. The technique of molded 
stone was much more suited to the more artisan-like routine of the Master’s followers and was not likely 
to be used by sculptors of original talent because of its technological and psychological incompatibility with 
the creative approach. 

22 The usual scheme of a Madonna’s head-covering is the kerchief falling freely on the shoulders and the 
back and forming decorative motives of folds on either side of the face. A variation of it is an oblong veil or 
shawl asymmetrically thrown over the head. The shorter end hangs freely, whereas the longer end is thrown 
over the opposite shoulder, thus concealing the chest. Pietds of the “Beautiful style” and some later Madonnas 
follow this iconography. Another type of head covering is the cloak thrown over the head and then pulled 
from the right shoulder across to the left side. Sometimes when its edge is hanging down over the face too 
much, it is folded back over the head. Somewhat similar in appearance is a capote, where the hood is really 
a narrowed part of the cloak, often held on the chest with a brooch. It is often worn with an additional fine 
veil inside the hood by many trecento Madonnas, both sculptured and painted. Its ultimate source points 
to the Byzantine maphorion. The arrangement of the veil on the painted Madonna of Veveti, where the hood 
is pulled back, could be taken as a transitional solution predicting the Master’s arrangement. Ant. Matéjécek, 
Czech Gothic Painting, Prague, 1950, fig. 26. 

23 The fashion of quatrefoil brooches securing the cloak on the neck was not unknown in Bohemia. A quatre- 
foil, or rather a polylobe, brooch ties the coat on the statue of Wenceslaus IV on a tower flanking the Charles 
bridge in Prague dating from the 1380's. Libal, Kutal, Matéjéek, Ceské uméni gotické, I fig. 189. Elsewhere it 
occurs, on the Madonna of Zbraslav (ca. 1360); Matéjéek, op. cit., fig. 45, and on St. Boda as represented in 
the sixteenth century copies of the genealogy of the Luxemburg family, now lost, painted in the castle 
Karlstein. Ant. Friedl, Mikuld§ Wurmser, mistr krdlovskych portrétt na Karlstejné, Prague, 1956, fig. 59. Like- 
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Fig. 10. MASTER OF BEAUTIFUL MADONNAS, Pieta 


Breslau, Schlesisches Museum fiir Kunstgewerbe und Altertiimer 


Fig. 11. MASTER OF BEAUTIFUL MADONNAS(?), Pieta Fig. 12. MASTER OF BEAUTIFUL MADONNAS, Piet 
Berlin, Deutsches Museum Leningrad, Hermitage 
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wise high crowns studded with precious stones find their precedents and contemporaries in Bohemian art 
and seem to lack precedents in other countries. Seated Madonnas on the votive picture of Oéko of Vlasim 
and on the central panel of the memorial of Jan of Jefefi wear such a crown. Especially high-rimmed crowns 
can be seen in the Coronation of the Virgin on the Mulhouse altar and on the Virgin Mary the Protector on the 
Roudnice altarpiece. Matéjéek, op. cit. figs. 74, 86, 134, 175. 

24 Even such a close replica of the Krumlov Madonna as is the Madonna in the National Gallery in Prague 
did not follow this detail. The edge of the hood coming out from under the brooch was changed into the 
free-hanging ends of the draped veil. Libal, Kutal, Matéjcek, op. cit., fig. 211. Similarly a more removed 
rustic version in the Ferdinandeum in Innsbruck kept the hood appearance in the back view but misunderstood 
it in the front part. C. T. Miiller, Mittelalterliche Plastik Tirols, Berlin, 1935, figs. 148, 149. The Madonnas 
in Tfebon, Vimperk, and in the Minorite monastery in Krumlov also display the duality of veil and hood. 
Albert Kutal, op. cit., pp. 50, $3. On the other hand the Junge Madonna in Stralsund seems to have retained 
the Master’s form. Its author was however not really a continuator of the Beautiful style but happened to 
copy the Bonn Madonna, which must have been highly venerated for some reason, perhaps as a Miraculous 
Madonna. Max Paul, Sundische und liibische Kunst, Berlin, 1914, pls. VIII, X. 

2s Matéjéek, op. cit., figs. 142, 143. 

26 Libal, Kutal, Matéjéek, op. cit., figs. 162, 163. 

27 To the art of the Parlerian lodge may be linked a console with the busts of the Hungarian King Louis and 
his wife Elisabeth on the altar of the pilgrimage church at Mariazell in Styria. It is dated by Garzarolli between 
1377 and 1382, op. cit., fig. 26. The motif of busts adorning the consoles occurs also in Prague. The busts on 
the sedile in the choir of the church of the Virgin Mary in Teyn represent the royal pair. Libal, Kutal, Matéj- 
éek, op. cit., fig. 193 (dated ca. 1390). Busts on the corbels occurred previously in an architectural connection 
in Gmiind and Freiburg (Breisgau), followed by Cologne. 

28 Another greatly admired work, now lost, was an alabaster statue representing the Pieta which is said to 
have existed in the Order’s castle in Graudenz in West Prussia, not far from Torun. It was recorded by the 
Canon Strzesz already mentioned. It might perhaps have been one of the Master’s own variants, of which 
two works are preserved in the said north-eastern territory, i.e., the Pieta from the church of St. Elisabeth 
in Breslau and the one in the Hermitage in Leningrad. Several accomplished statues inspired by these proto- 
types exist on Polish territory. 


N.B. The present location of Fig. 3 is unknown; Fig. 4 was destroyed in World War II; and Fig. 5 was 


recently transferred to the National Museum in Warsaw. 





NOTES ON 
OLD AND MODERN DRAWINGS 


SEI- AND SETTECENTO DRAWINGS 
IN VENICE: NOTES ON TWO EXHIBITIONS 
AND A PUBLICATION 


By JANos SCHOLZ 


HE headlines of a review written on the occasion of the opening of 


the Seicento exhibition in Venice last summer by Rodolfo Pallucchini, 

one of the most erudite art critics in Italy, could not have been more 
to the point: UN SECOLO DiFFICILE! How true this statement was became only 
too evident to the visitor walking through the exquisitely presented, carefully 
planned and well catalogued but on the whole quite disappointing show. 
Disappointing in the sense that, more than ever, the student became aware 
of the disequilibrium, the lack of positive direction and of potency in Venetian 
painting after the final ripples of the great wave quieted down with the passing 
of the last epigones. To us today, who not only saw what there had been 
before but also what came after, this strange emptiness might seem a compre- 
hensible reaction to the splendid brilliancy of the sixteenth century, a period 
of repose for the mind and for the eye before the glory of the Venetian 
Settecento terminated with a dazzling feu d’artifice these four centuries which 
have immeasurably enriched the human race with their art. 

How utterly hopeless it must have seemed to the painters to try to follow 
in footsteps which they could never reach, and how boring for the patrons 
to look at uninspired art during a grave period full of political strife and reli- 
gious disturbances. This hopelessness and boredom clearly showed itself in the 
works exhibited despite the pleasant highlights which occasionally surprised 
the visitor. One rightly wonders whether it is because of this lethargy, this 
groping for peace and new ideas, that the artistic personalities represented in 
Venice differed so immensely in quality, imagination and execution. Francesco 
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Maffei reigned without peer, untouched by others and approached only by 
personalities like Strozzi, Liss, Fetti and the clever Mazzoni, who proved to be 
the revelation of the show. After these there was a vast desert of epigonism 
and dullness. Every effort to revive the rest of these minors, even with much 
diligence and belief on the part of the historians, must fail because these painters 
lack originality and intrinsic talent. 

As is often the case, the artist’s real individuality shows best in his drawings, 
and this could be clearly observed again in the section devoted to the drawings 
by the masters of the Venetian Seicento. Here life pulsated, ideas presented 
themselves for consideration or argument, spontaneity reigned and the specta- 
tor’s interest was constantly on the alert. No doubt a good deal of this was due 
to the admirable way Terisio Pignatti, in whose hands the arrangement of 
this section of the Seicento exhibition rested, selected, arranged and described 
the material. How difficult this project was, only the specialist knows. This 
able and devoted scholar was aided by another expert in the field, Michelangelo 
Muraro, and above all through the admirable spade work done by Nicola 
Ivanoff, who for many years has been almost the lone advocate of Venetian 
Seicento art and without whose efforts this phase of Italian painting surely 
would not be as popular as it is today. 

Pignatti rightly points out, in the preface to the catalogue of drawings, the 
almost insurmountable difficulties in the selection of material because in most 
collections the works of this period are usually insufficiently recorded, or cata- 
logued under wrong names. This is also the reason why some borderline cases 
were included, where attributions did not satisfy the compiler and which 
should invite discussion. In spite of this, the exhibition provided such high 
points and so many challenging and interesting problems that in the long run 
it will prove epoch making in its particular field. 

There are a few minor additions and retouches I would like to offer to the 
catalogue, which are by no means fundamental but should be on record. In 
addition to the number 5 exhibited, there is another drawing by Andrea 
Vicentino which bears the same old signature, representing a classical frieze 
with figures and a landscape in a cartouche.’ Looking at the Seated Man by 
Varotari (no. 11), I detect quite pronounced Emilian influence combined with 

vague Pordenonesque elements. Pignatti sensibly mentions Titian remi- 
niscences, which also point towards the second half of the sixteenth century 
from which period this drawing most probably originates. 

Two drawings by Turchi and finally a secure example by Fetti are welcome 
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additions to the group of disegni pilota, as Pignatti so cleverly calls these un- 
contested focal works around which a painter’s euvre might be reconstructed. 
Numbers 20 and 21 especially, besides their documentary value, are exception- 
ally personal and exquisite drawings, worthy of this fine artist, while the re- 


maining sheets given to Fetti seem to be less convincing. The Sleeping Boy is a 
poor tracing from the Watteau copy after Jacob’s Dream’ and not after the paint- 
ing, known in many versions, while the Good Samaritan (no. 27) seems to be a 
copy after Fetti, probably by a French hand of the early eighteenth century. 

What an amusing artist was Johann Liss and what a delightful and diverting 
group of his works Pignatti assembled for the exhibition. I would like to add 
to the euvre of this sympathetic painter a small drawing representing a Lute 
Player Tuning his Instrument (Fig. 1),’ which comes quite close in style and 
execution to the Marcus Curtius Dentatus of the Albertina (no. 36), dated about 
1622 by Benesch, who was also the first to discover this Lute Player in the 
writer's collection many years ago. 

Pietro Liberi as a draughtsman was quite unknown until 1948 when the 
Oxford drawing (no. 52) turned up in the London market. Ivanoff added to 
this another sheet, number $3 of this exhibition, which had been tentatively 
attributed to Maffei in the writer’s collection. Even more passionate in exe- 
cution is the second Adoration* by Liberi (Fig. 3), already pointing in a vision- 
ary way toward the art of Pellegrini. 

It seems inconceivable that Carpioni, this feeble small-town Poussin of the 
Veneto, could be such a poor and uneven draughtsman. The spectator, when 
looking at the group exhibited must seriously have doubted that all these 
sheets are by the artist. It is sufficient to note only the Bacchanale (no. 54) be- 
longing to the Darmstadt Museum as an outright poor copy, while even the 
Uffizi drawing (no. 55), despite its provenance and record, seems hard and 
disappointing in execution, like most of the examples by the master in the 
great Florentine collection. Number $7, although probably an autograph, 
shows the sober dryness typical for an engraver’s drawing, which is quite far 
from the almost Tiepolesque spontaneity and carelessness of the Sea Gods, or 
the keen observation of nature shown in the exquisite Figure Studies sent to 
the exhibition by the Albertina. 

It is a great pity that even today the most outstanding of painters exhibited, 
Francesco Maffei, could not be represented by an adequately convincing euvre 
of drawings. If the Apostle (no. 59) from the Bassano Museum is to be univer- 
sally accepted as autograph, then we have to revise our esteem and evaluation 
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Fig. 1. JOHANN Liss, Lute Player Tuning his Instrument 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 


Fig. 2. GIOVANNI ANTONIO PELLEGRINI, Moses Striking the Rock 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 
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of the artistic personality of Maffei. This is a very weak work, poor in quality 
and execution. Numbers 60 and 61 show at least definite ability and power, 
especially the San Carlo Borromeo, which seems to be very close indeed to 
Maffei’s art. It would prove a useful task to try to assemble an euvre by this 
hand, which might even solve the Maffei problem to the satisfaction of all. 
Of much interest also is the group of works given to Mazzoni with more or 
less certainty, of which the most convincing seems to me to be number 68, 
compared to the splendid paintings exhibited by this so unjustly neglected, 
sensitive painter. 

Among the remaining drawings shown one item especially arouses the 
interest because of its superb quality, sensitive execution and _brilliancy. 
Number 88 is given to Bellucci because of an old inscription, which attribution 
might be correct. If it is right, then Bellucci must be regarded with Pellegrini 
as one of the most important members of the confraternity, real innovators 
whose influence in forming taste and style around 1700 should be taken much 
more into consideration than has been done up to now. Numbers 93 and 94 
of the exhibition still carry the traditional name of Molinari in the catalogue 
but have by now rejoined their brethren among the Pellegrini drawings ex- 
hibited last fall at the Isola di S. Giorgio. Just as the Moses Striking the Rock 
(Fig. 2),* mistakenly called a Giovanni Battista Molinari because of its likeness 
to the Diisseldorf drawings, should finally be reunited with the rest of Pelle- 
grini’s euvre. 

II 


A most welcome addition to the growing literature on drawings is the 
volume dedicated to Seicento drawings by Nicola Ivanoff. This work, treating 
the Venetian, Lombard, Ligurian and Neapolitan schools, appeared quite 
appropriately about the time of the above discussed exhibition in Venice.‘ 
The author has been for years one of the foremost scholars of Seicento art in 
Northern Italy, dedicating his vast knowledge and experience with much love 
to the task of assembling and presenting material which can be found only 
with difficulty elsewhere. Ivanoft’s text gives real pleasure to the reader. His 
observations are keen and to the point and his familiarity with the older sources 
is formidable. It is heart warming and very rare to see a critic use earlier 
authors’ writings to enlighten points so acutely, adding only terse personal 
conclusions in his fluid and simple style. How pleasant for once to find in our 
era of wasteful chatter an author who limits his sayings to a minimum length 
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with maximum capacity in matter. The short biographies of the painters added 
to the catalogue are crisp and short, while the captions about each drawing can 
be recommended as exemplary for the amount of information compressed 
in a few lines. 

As for the examples illustrated, the reader welcomes old friends, meets inter- 
esting newcomers and unfortunately, misses some fine examples, which, if 
included, could have made the final selection much stronger and more inter- 
esting to look at. If our collections here in the United States would have been 
tapped, especially in regard to Neapolitan and Ligurian material, some of the 
weak spots could easily have been eliminated. It is a great pity to have over- 
looked an opportunity to bring to the attention of the interested that the 
Cooper Union Museum has one of the best collections of Neapolitan drawings 
after Naples and Vienna, most of the drawings coming originally from 
Giovanni Piancastelli, who bought in Rome and Naples. The Suida-Manning 
collection also could have been consulted for fine Genoese drawings of the 
seventeenth century in which it is particularly rich. It should also be added 
that the illustrations are of poor quality, blurry and do not do justice to the 


reproduced works. 
Instead of discussing at greater length various drawings whose authorship 
g ats 8 8 } 
appears to this critic questionable, the introduction of unpublished and fairly 


secure examples to be found in the United States might have been more useful 
and constructive. There are, however, a few instances where additions and 
observations to the catalogue entries should be voiced again. 

To the list of similar drawings by Morazzone (nos. 34, 35) can be added a 
Presentation in the Temple;’ some of these circular sheets have been engraved 
by Andrea Scacciati,’ there attributed wrongly to Giovanni Battista Moroni. 
The San Carlo Borromeo in Glory (no. 56) by Strozzi seems to stem from an 
even older compositional scheme than that of Cerano or Giulio Cesare 
Proccaccini suggested by Ivanoft. This sheet, like the painting by Morazzone 
in the church at Caronno Ghiringhello, recalls the Genoese tradition as it is 
found in early G. B. Paggi drawings when he still manifests his dependence 
on Luca Cambiaso. It is unfortunate that the sensitive Alle -gorical Figure (no. $7) 
by the same master was reproduced much enlarged, icon losing entirely its 
admirable firmness and power. The David and A bigail (no. 65) given to Valerio 
Castello should be placed among the works of Biscaino, as the following 
drawing by this painter might indicate. The group of eight Castiglione 
drawings chosen by the author could have been much strengthened by substi- 
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Fig. 5. GIOVANNI ANDREA DE FERRARI, Jacob Promising Laban Seven Years Servic 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 





Fig. 6. GIOVANNI BATTISTA CARLONE, Thre: Caryatids 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 








Fig. 7. MASSIMO STANZIONE, Massacre of the Innocents 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 
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Fig. $. BARTOLOMEO GUIDOBONO, Lady Playing the Lute 
New York, Janos Scholz Collection 





tutions from American collections, which are exceptionally wealthy in works 
by this important personality, just as the examples by Domenico Piola are of 
much higher quality here than the two reproduced. 

It is good to have again a considerable group of Neapolitan drawings presen- 
ted to the interested reader, supplementing the sixth volume of the Albertina 
Catalogue which up to now was the only helpful source of information on 
this much neglected field. One misses Stanzione, but the inclusion of large 
reproductions of authentic works by Caracciolo and Cavallino, two rare 
masters, offer much help to the student. On the other hand the examples given 
to Ribera should be reconsidered and assigned to Rosa, especially the St. Sebastian 
(no. 82). With convincing works by Francesco Fracanzano in American col- 
lections on hand, the two given tentatively to this artist by Ivanoff should be 
revised; number 84 suggests a copy of later date, while the Head of a Man 
(no. 85) seems to be a fine Castiglione. : 

Among the drawings introduced for consideration, the St. Francis Receiving 
the Stigmata (Fig. 4)’ presents an interesting and puzzling problem. The com- 
positional scheme combines Genoese and strong Lombard elements, while 
the expressive content suggests deep religious feeling tinted by Morazzonesque 
tenebrosity. Confronted with some paintings and the drawings by Strozzi in 
Genoa, there seems to be a definite possibility that this sheet might be by him. 
If it is by Strozzi, it must date early in the painter’s career before he moved 
to Venice. The small label-like vignette in the lower right corner of the 
drawing could indicate that it was intended to be engraved. 

A real painter’s drawing is this biblical scene, traditionally and quite cor- 
rectly given to Giovanni Andrea De Ferrari (Fig. 5).'* Compared with the 
numerous paintings in Genoa, especially with the Family of Jacob of the 
Accademia Ligustica, a striking similarity in display of dramatic action and 
facial expression is evident. This sheet also proves to be significant for the 
evaluation of Castiglione’s early drawing style, depending so strongly on his 
teacher’s art and idiom. 

The Three Caryatids (Fig. 6)'’ can be considered as a disegno pilota for 
Giovanni Battista Carlone because it contains detail studies for the decoration 
of the Capella del Doge in the Ducal Palace, Genoa. This most celebrated and 
successful painter worked on the above project in 1655. To conclude the small 
group of Genoese drawings introduced here, the Lady Playing the Lute (Fig. 8)"” 
by Bartolomeo Guidobono shows the hand of this amiable precursor of the 


great eighteenth century Genoese decorators. The strongly evident Emilian 
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and Venetian leanings seen in his paintings can be easily detected also in this 
drawing. 

In the Neapolitan group Massimo Stanzione should have been represented 
in Ivanoff’s book, not only because of his strong personality as a painter and 
draughtsman but also for the reason that he is one of the most often misnamed 
among the Neapolitan artists as far as drawings are concerned. It is sufficient 
attributed two centuries ago to Paolo 
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to examine the two sheets in Tietze,’ 
Veronese, to see why it was imperative to bring in similar drawings like this 
fragment of a Massacre of the Innocents (Fig. 7).'* Besides the drawings in the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, there are others belonging to this group in the 
Cooper Union Museum and one example in the writer’s collection. The 
Standing Soldier (Fig. 9)'* by Salvator Rosa is included here as an example of 
his manner in broad red chalk, not as frequently encountered as the spirited 
pen drawings like the Uffizi sheets, and the even finer series in the Municipal 
Library in Leipzig, Germany. The strong chiaroscuro effect obtained through 
the vigorous use of sanguine and the clear blocking of the white paper surface 
invite comparison with certain Watteau drawings after earlier models. 

One of the most captivating artistic personalities of the Neapolitan Seicento, 
Bernardo Cavallino, had been known as a draughtsman only through this 
single sheet until the Oxford St. Sebastian (Ivanoff, no. 81) came to light in 
1952. The Lady Walking (Fig. 10)'* once belonged to Piancastelli who, so the 
saying goes, incorporated into his collection much material he discovered 
hanging about in various nooks and corners of the Borghese houses. That this 
drawing and the Oxford sheet once belonged to the same owner can be seen 
from the identical eighteenth century writing on them. As for stylistic simi- 
larities between these two examples, the facial expression, eyes, nose, hair, 
besides the identical character and life of the folds, can be satisfactorily com- 
pared. Paolo de Matteis, a fellow painter from Naples, eloquently describes 
Cavallino’s qualities which, even if the reader allows for a certain amount of 


exaggerated baroque phraseology, can be understood in looking at the drawing: 
“There is in his works all the harmony of Rubens, the beautiful invention of 


Reni and the power of Titian!” 


Il 


Continuing with their admirable program of exhibitions devoted to Venetian 
drawings, last summer the Fondazione Giorgio Cini invited the distinguished 
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and well-known English collector Paul Wallraf to the Isola di San Giorgio."’ 
This program has acquired in a short time a reputation and popularity which 
goes far beyond the hopes of those who three years ago brought a fine idea to 
life. Indeed, one may even say that in Venice it has become a noble tradition, 
besides an added attraction for all interested in art, while in other centers of 
Italy it has both rejuvenated the existing interest and created a new and vigor- 
ous following for the study and visual enjoyment of master drawings. The 
sage leadership of Giuseppe Fiocco and the effective many-sidedness of Ales- 
sandro Bettagno complement each other in a quite admirable manner, thus 
presenting to many a rare opportunity for learning as well as the pure delight 
of looking at the treasures displayed. 

Paul Wallraf, continuing in the ways of his illustrious ancestors, devoted 
for some years a good deal of effort and affectionate interest in forming a col- 
lection of drawings, especially those of the great Venetians of the eighteenth 
century. The noble result of his discriminating collecting seen in this exhibition 
is enhanced through the strong, interesting catalogue prepared by one whose 
work and merits in the Venetian field are universally known and appreciated. 
Antonio Morassi, after bringing out the catalogue of the Talleyrand collection, 
with this volume adds another valuable item to the group of works dealing 
with Venetian eighteenth century art. 

Looking at the exhibited drawi ings, it was easy for the observer to notice 
where Wallraf’s main interest lies: the hero of the exhibition was G. B. Tiepolo, 
this sublime painter-decorator and unequaled master draughtsman among 
the eighteenth century Italians. The group is quite an amazing achievement 
of collecting, especially considering that it was only assembled during the past 
ten to fifteen years or so. It includes examples drawn with the pen and brush 
from almost every phase of the artist’s life. Absence of red and black chalk 
drawings can be explained by the collector’s lack of interest in an encyclopedic 
euvre of the artist’s work. 

Two quite fine early examples began the series of drawings by Giambattista 
Tiepolo: number 52, a highly finished sheet on brownish paper, very much 
like the sheets in Bassano and Venice or the fairly recently acquired one of the 
Cleveland Museum; and number $3, in my opinion a bit later than the pro- 
posed date of 1728-30, taking into consideration the already free and advanced 
way the group of heads in the lower right corner is seen and executed. It is 
from the middle of the artist’s career that the finest examples of the Wallraf 
collection date; here are some quite dazzling drawings, like the two large com- 
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positions (nos. 55 and $6), both celebrated Orloff pieces. Especially the Madonna 
Enthroned, Adored by Saints is of rare beauty, fairly correctly dated 1740-45. 
There is in an American private collection a drawing with the same model 
for the Madonna, also from the Orloff collection but not included in the sale; 
it has in the lower right corner an autograph signature Gio Batta Tiepolo 
Vares(e), a clue which might be helpful for a more accurate dating of the entire 
group mentioned by Morassi in the catalogue. 

It would be hard to surpass in quality anywhere numbers 61 and 68, or the 
quite extraordinary, masterful head (no. 72), while others, even if one tries 
to explain their much too obvious shortcomin igs by an early dating, leave the 
spectator unsatisfied and rather puzzled (nos. 54, 58 and 59). The series of 
figure sketches (nos. 63 and following), which once belonged to Cheney, also 
passed through the Platt collection (Englewood, N. J.). Dan Fellows Platt, a 
keen collector, bought almost in its entirety the contents of an album at 
Parsons in London; in 1938 much from this source came on the market and 
was sold but some of the finest sheets are today in the Princeton University 
Museum. 

An especially delightful and enjoyable part of the exhibition is the group 
of caricatures, in spite of the great difficulties they present to the critics inter- 
ested in dividing the work of father and son. The writer of these lines had the 
good fortune to examine some years ago the almost entire set of drawings from 
which the exhibited examples came. There were about 140 sheets, which—so 
the saying goes—once belonged to the Valmarana family. The variety of 
material was quite astounding and of such obvious differences in manner and 
quality that it made one think of even more hands than just father’s and son’s. 
The argument goes beyond the limits of this review but I would just like to 
add that a convincing division among these drawings between Giambattista 
and Giandomenico can be achieved only by careful scrutiny of quality and 
drawing technique. (I propose a comparison between numbers 73 and 74. 
The former with its masterfully achieved, acutely seen, biting humor, and the 
stagnant, hard profile, the tremulous lifeless tired lines and can in the 
latter.) 

Number 88 is again one of the extraordinary testimonies of G. B. Tiepolo’s 
art; Morassi rightly calls it fuori del tempo, drawn with an explosive brilliancy 
which is quite unexpected for this early period. In my opinion this drawing 
should be dated even before 1740, as the seated figure in the lower left corner 
so clearly indicates. The design for a Fountain (no. 89) is a skillful sketch, proba- 
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bly for a salt cellar or an ink well; one cannot follow readily the compiler’s 
reasoning for an early date on looking at this accomplished example where 
compositional stability is securely combined with the graceful solution of the 
artistic problem. Only a mature artist can create such a fine work of art. It is 
sufficient to look at any part of this sheet and observe the wash technique, the 
speed and vigor with which it is laid down on the paper, to get the definite 
feeling that it cannot be by any other hand than that of Giambattista Tiepolo. 
The provenance of the drawing is also distinguished; it once belonged to a 
quite wonderful group by Giambattista in the possession of the Comte de 
St. Saphorin in Switzerland, assembled in the nineteenth century and dispersed 
during the first decades of ours. The material in that collection was of very 
high quality, including some of the extremely rare watercolor sketches by 
Tiepolo for theatrical costumes. This salt cellar later passed through the 
Reichlen collection in Lausanne. 

The examples by Giandomenico Tiepolo are no less spectacular in this exhi- 
bition than those of his father; one or two of them come even close enough 
to make one think of the older artist as their author. The array started off with 
a pair of the well-known reed pen drawings; Vigni was the first to claim seri- 
ously these drawings for the younger Tiepolo and his reasons have been uni- 
versally accepted. As an additional proof, not too long ago a drawing turned 
up in Spain, typical Giandomenico in subject matter, technique and quality, 
drawn on the back of a religious composition exactly like the exhibited sheets, 
or the dal Zotto drawings reproduced by Vigni in his Emporium article of 
1943. What a talented youth Giandomenico was if he could produce a drawing 
like the number 92 exhibited! This is one of the instances when the highest 
quality of draughtsmanship combined with extraordinary brilliancy make 
one automatically think of Giambattista. I believe here Morassi’s reasoning 
to be a correct and admirable evaluation of style and substance. This drawing 
should help greatly to clear up some of the existing critical confusion, when 
father’s and son’s art so closely meet. The rest of the Giandomenico Tiepolo 
drawings could be elaborated on with pleasure, for they are all extremely 
good examples and fun to look at. One especially impressed this visitor, not 
only by its sparkling beauty but mainly through its almost Goyaesque spiritual 
content, so acutely seen and described by Morassi in the catalogue (no. 114). 

Among the exhibited drawings by other masters, one can also admire many 
a fine thing. The small group by Francesco Guardi is of good quality, one of 
them (no. 24) even exceptionally imposing and superb in execution. Few 
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sheets by Francesco are as finished and complete as this one, therefore it was a 
rare and instructive opportunity to have had such a masterpiece at San Giorgio. 
Compared with the similar examples mentioned by Morassi in the catalogue, 
this one is by far superior to the two in Switzerland (exhibited Musée Roth, 
Geneva, 1954, cat. nos. 207 and 209) and also the one in America. It is also 
very instructive to have a good and secure example by Tironi published (no. 
115), because this painter can come uncomfortably close to Canaletto, es- 
pecially in his earlier drawings like the ones in the Albertina, the Philip Hofer 
collection and elsewhere. The inclusion of a large group of vedute copies in 
this exhibition (nos. 5 to 17) was a welcome addition for one reason only, to 
show how the art of Canaletto and his contemporaries has been used by the 
artists and artisans of the following generations. Especially among the sceno- 
graphers it was a normal practice to copy and use the famous vedute whenever 
suitable or needed. Also in this case, I would suspect a stage designer to be the 
author of these views, possibly even two artists, because there is a difference 
in quality and style. I could point out the easily detectable, strongly theatrical 
perspective, so characteristically inborn with the stage designers. Their eyes 
are automatically forced by the flight of lines into the background to the ho- 
rizon, and this makes them subconsciously change in their copies the live and 
solid perspective of Canaletto, or whomever they are imitating at the moment, 
into something resembling an attractive stage set. Besides, there are also some 
blatant misunderstandings of architectural elements in the originals, like the 
facade of the Carita (no. 7), here rendered in the best neogothic manner resem- 
bling the way Sanquirico would have designed it for the Scala in Milan some 
years later. 

These drawings formed part of a large album, originally from a private 
collection in Milan, which also included a fine set of copies after Canaletto’s 
famous original etchings, and some delightful watercolors in the manner of 
Marco Ricci but of later date. It would be useless to try to pin a name to these 


drawings; one thing is certain: we know enough about Bellotto and Visentini 
and their manner of drawing to discard even the possibility of their authorship. 
These drawings are later, with a pronounced neoclassical feeling already 
present, as the almost Napoleonic rendering of the Renaissance archway on 


number 17 so clearly manifests. However, for some time I have entertained 
an idea that these drawings might be by the able Giovanni Migliara (178 5-183 5) 
from Alessandria, this last epigon of the canalettian vedutista tradition. Some 
of the perspective devices used in these drawings can be seen on Migliara’s 
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paintings in Alessandria, Bergamo or in the Paul Fatio collection, Geneva. 

It is a pleasure to leaf through the catalogue, to look at the reproductions. 
Morassi lets us partake of the bottomless fountain of knowledge which is his 
own; we are eagerly awaiting his new book on Tiepolo. The editor, Neri 


Pozza, is to be congratulated for the fine quality of his publications in every 
possible respect, and we are grateful to the Fondazione Giorgio Cini for giving 


us an opportunity to know more about Venetian drawings. 


| Pontormo to Greco. Loan exhibition, Indianapolis, 1954, Cat. no. $9, as Fasolo 
Parker-Mathey, Dessins de Watteau, Paris, 1957, Cat. no. 285 

‘Pen and brush, brown ink on white paper; 115 « 99 mm. Ex-coll 

Veronese. Janos Scholz, New York (Fig. 1). The writer is indebted to Dr. Otto Benesch for the identification 


Vallardi, there attributed to Paolo 


of this drawing. 
* Pen and brush, brown ink over red chalk, white paper; 293 » 360 mm. Squared for transfer. Ex-coll 
Piancastelli; Brandegee. Janos Scholz, New York (Fig. 3). 
Pen, brown ink, red and brown washes over red chalk, white paper; 234 » 155 mm. Ex-coll 
Janos Scholz, New York (Fig. 2) 
6 Nicola Ivanoft, I Disegni'Italiani del Seicento, Venice, 1959, 162 pp., 180 illus 
Pen and brush, brown ink, gray washes, heightened with white, gray-green paper, circular; diam. 367 mm. 
Ex-coll. F. Asta. Janos Scholz, New York 
’ Andrea Scacciati, Disegni originali . , Florence, 1766, 1774, nos. 15, §0, 60 and 81 
» Pen and brush, brown ink heightened with white, gray-brown, rough paper; 362 « 282 mm. Ex-coll. 
Prayer; Lugt 3005/f; Goldstein. Janos Scholz, New York 
’ To obtain the hand of Rachel, Jacob promises to serve Laban for seven years (Gen. XXIX). Black and red 
mm. Ex-coll. Lugt 3005/f; Goldstein. Janos Scholz, New York 
370 mm. Janos Scholz, New York 
207 mm. Ex-coll. Brass 


Moscardo. 


chalk on white paper, damaged; 133 ~« 260 
Pen and brush, brown ink over black crayon, white paper; 251 
Pen and brush, dark brown ink over black crayon, gray-green paper; 162 

Janos Scholz, New York 
H. & E. Tietze, The drawings of the Venetian Painters, New York, 1944, nos. 2114 and 2115. 

* Pen and brush, brown ink over black crayon, white paper; 195 ~ 145 mm. Ex-coll. Piancastelli; Brandegee. 

Janos Scholz, New York 

‘ Red chalk on white paper; 238 
6 Black and white chalk on gray paper; 380 

New York 
Antonio Morassi, Catalogo della Mostra Disegni Veneti del Settecente nella collezione Paul Wallraf. Fondazione 

Giorgio Cini, Istituto di Storia dell’Arte, Venice, 1959, 86 pp. text, 119 illus 


161 mm. Ex-coll. Piancastelli; Brandegee. Janos Scholz, New York. 
270 mm. Ex-coll. Piancastelli; Brandegee. Janos Scholz, 





ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


REPORT OF ACQUISITIONS OCTOBER—DECEMBER, 1959 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND ORIGINAL MATERIAL 


William Langdon Kihn. Letters, notebooks, sketches, exhibition catalogues and other 
documents. Gift of Mrs. William Langdon Kihn. 

Sylvester Rosa Koehler. Correspondence. Purchase. 

John Marin. 3 letters. Gift of Charles Duncan. 

James Abbott McNeill Whistler. 27 letters. Gift of Charles E. Feinberg. 


MATERIAL RELATING TO INDIVIDUAL ARTISTS, GALLERIES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


American Veterans Society of Artists. 20 exhibition catalogues. Gift of Miss Char- 
lotte E. Hopper. 

Sra. Estelle de Escobar. 20 photographs of her work. Gift of Sra. de Escobar. 

Walter W. Pershall. Biographical and exhibition material. Gift of the St. Louis 


Artists Guild. 

Rehn Gallery. 5 Gallery scrapbooks. Gift of the Gallery. 

Worthington Whittredge. 2 studio portraits, 2 certificates of award and 3 wall paper 
panels designed from his work. Gift of W. Whittredge Katzenbach. 


MATERIAL RECORDED ON MICROFILM 


Macbeth Gallery scrapbooks 1910-1935. 2 rolls, negative and positive. 
Willard Gallery, New York. Photograph books of paintings by Morris Graves and 
Mark Tobey. 1 roll, negative and positive. 


OTHER GIFTS OF MATERIAL RECEIVED FROM THE FOLLOWING 
DONORS: 


J. Winston Coleman, Charles E. Feinberg, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Fleischman, 
W. E. Groves, Frederic H. Hayes, Miss Marian King, John S. Newberry, Jr., Miss Alice 
Lee Parker, Richard S. Trump, Rudolph Wunderlich. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF GRADUATE THESES IN PROCESS: 


James M. Dennis (Ph. D.): George Grey Barnard. University of Wisconsin. 
Helene Roberts (Mrs. David): American Art Periodicals. University of Washington, 


School of Librarianship. 


Note: The Archives of American Art welcomes notices of graduate theses in process 
in the field of American Art. Such notices will henceforth be published regularly 


in this section of The Art Quarterly. 


MirriAM L. LESLEY 
Archivist 





SOME BACKGROUND NOTES FOR 
ELIHU VEDDER’S “CUMEAN SIBYL” AND 
“YOUNG MARSYAS” 


By REGINA SORIA 


HE Cumean Sibyl, now in The Detroit Institute of Arts (Fig. 1), was 

first shown to the public in March 1878 in Vedder’s studio at 68 Capo 

le Case, Rome. On March 31 of that same year, in her weekly, chatty 
letter to her mother in Glens Falls, Mrs. Vedder wrote: 


I will tell you of a studio reception he gave last Tuesday afternoon to show 
his two pictures, of which I will send you photographs. He intends sending 
them to the American Department of the International Exhibition in Paris. 
There were about 125 people, principally American and English. The gran- 
dest personage was General U. S$. Grant who with Mac Millan, the Consul 
General, spent half an hour or more ... Everyone expressed much admi- 
ration for and pleasure in the pictures but no one tried to become the happy 
possessor of either. Vedder did not expect any such luck so he was not 


disappointed. 


I think you know the story of the Cumean Siby]. It is said that in the reign 
of Tarquin, one of the kings of Rome, a woman came offering nine books 
of prophecy at an exhorbitant price, which they refused to buy. She then 
went away and burned three of the books and returning demanded for the 
six the same price she at first did for the nine books. They still refusing to 
take the books, she again went away and burned three, returning with the 
last three, full of indignation at this want of appreciation, still asking her 
first price, they at last examined the books & bought these last three, which 
were then placed among the archives of Rome and always consulted at any 
time of importance to the kingdom. 


Vedder as you see has chosen to represent the Sibyl as she is returning for 
the last time, ready to wreak wrath & disaster on Rome should this last 


attempt fail.’ 


On April 12 of the same year Carrie Vedder wrote to W. S. Gurnee, who 


owned Vedder’s The Dance: 
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The Cumean Sibyl (57” x 37") is perhaps his greatest work . . . it does not 
——- well or I would have sent you a photograph. It was sent to Paris 
. the other, Young Marsyas is 51” x 37". Both pictures are for sale, at $3000 
each. So often in the last ten years Vedder has been reproached for not doing 
something in his “old style,’ ’ that he has thought to give the world something 
entirely in that old vein, with whatever additional power of execution the 
years of work may have gained him... 


Indeed, the first inspiration for the Sibyl came to Vedder in New York 
during the Civil War. “At that time I had my studio in the old Gibson Building 
on Broadway,” we read in his Digressions of ‘V’, 

I used to pass frequently a near corner, where an old negro woman sold 
peanuts. Her meekly bowed head and a look of patient endurance and resig- 
nation touched my heart and we became friends. She had been a slave down 
South and had at that time a son, a fine tall fellow, she said, fighting in the 
Union Army. I finally persuaded her to sit to me and made a drawing of her 
head /Fig. 3] and also had her photograph taken. Having been elected as- 
sociate of the National Academy, according to custom I had to send a painting 
to add to the permanent collection so I sent in this study of her head and 
called it simply by her name—which was Jane Jackson. Time went on, and 
I found myself in a mood. As I always try to embody my moods in some 
picture, this mood found its resting place in the picture of the Cumean Sibyl 
. thus Jane Jackson became the Cumean Sibyl.’ 


Regarding that first painting, we read in a letter from Kate Field to Vedder, 
June 12, 1865: “... it is disgraceful that your Jane Jackson was not seized. 
I wish I could become the possessor . . .” In 1869 his friend David Gray 
ordered from him a small Cumaean Sibyl.’ This is evidently the painting of 
which photographs were distributed by Carrie Vedder to friends when she 
returned to America for a visit in the summer of 1872: the Cumean Sibyl 
running back with the last three books to Tarquin, of which a “large, highly finished 
sketch ... Mr. Vedder has had in his studio for several years,” Carrie wrote 
to Miss Maria J. Fiske of Boston on October 11, 1875. She added: 


It is one of his finest and most peculiar subjects and he has great desire to 
paint it. If however he should do it for you of a medium size for £ 100, it 
would be on the distinct understanding that he remains at perfect liberty to 
repeat it or paint it larger or do what he likes about it. He has once refused 
to accept a commission of £ 100 for it and if he should do it for you at that 
price it would be because of his present desire to paint it... 
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James Russell Lowell had admired that sketch the year before and asked the 
price of the painting and, as Carrie wrote to her mother on March 17, 1874, 
“_.. Said as soon as he got back to America & could gather a little money he 
should send for one of Vedder’s pictures.” He did not order the Sibyl, however, 
but settled for a smaller picture: Burghers and Water Nymphs. Neither did Miss 
Fiske who, upon receiving a small pencil sketch of the Sibyl, wrote to Carrie: 


The Cumean Sibyl will be a splendid picture and so characteristic the mono- 
gram in the corner would hardly be needed. As Mr. Vedder was particularly 
anxious to paint that one I was rather sorry not to choose it, but on the 
whole I thought I preferred the other. 


She accordingly ordered the Golden Net, and added warm words of conso- 
lation and sympathy for the Vedders who had just lost their first born, five- 
year-old Philip. 

Commission or no commission, Vedder was already deep in painting the 
Sibyl, the only solace he could find in the mood of black despair in which 
his boy’s death had thrown him. In a letter to Henry Sampson, who had 
ordered the Greek Actor’s Daughter, Carrie explained the delay in filling the 
commission: “Vedder is working very hard on the Cumean Sibyl, wishing to 
send it to London next year” (Nov. 24, 1875). And on December 12 of that 


same year Vedder wrote to his father: “I am engaged on a picture —the largest 
I ever as yet painted and hope it will do me credit.” “His work the Cumean 
Sibyl is coming on gloriously,” announced Carrie to her sister Rose Sanford 


on January 8 of the following year, 


astonishing himself as well as all his friends. He has been studying all during 
the fall, old Italian works on the Venetian painters and their methods and 
before beginning laid down a course for himself which this far, as I said, 
works splendidly. This, however, does not alter the fact that with the rst of 
January his note to Hooker fell due, that the house books for December 
were unpaid, that for the daily little expenses we were living on 100 francs 
which I borrowed from Mrs. Hazeltine. 

Soon afterwards the picture was ready and shipped to W. A. Smith, Fine 
Art Packer, London, “to be delivered to the Royal Academy.” Title: The 
Cumoean Sibyl Returning for the Last Time to Tarquin; price: £, 500 (at that time 
Vedder seems to have wavered between the spelling Cumoean and Cumaean, 
finally officially settling, it seems, for Cumaean and informally for Cumean). 


The picture was not accepted. 
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Meanwhile, during that spring, Lady Ashburton was greatly struck by 
Vedder’s works and among others she wanted either the sketch or the drawing 
of the Sibyl. Vedder wrote her: 


I have found the frame for the sketch and could you see it in its present state 
I think you would prefer it to the drawing. I should ask for it £ 100, it being 
a highly finished sketch . . . usually the sketch contains more than the picture 
itself, its genuine essence. ‘As for the drawing, I should prefer preparing it in 
dark color with an indication of the color of the picture: in fact a tinted 
drawing in oil is better and more durable than a charcoal drawing, and not 
requiring a glass. My price would be for this £ 125. The drawing in its 
present state was made simply as a working drawing and I should on no 
account allow it to go out of my studio as is. 


Lady Ashburton must have had her way, however, for listing the works sold 
in 1876 Vedder notes: “To ... Drawing of the Cumaean Sibyl. This was a 
monochrome in brown oil-colour. I wish it had been better, but she wanted it. 
Of course I greatly improved things in the picture I painted afterwards.”* 

In a letter to Thornton K. Lothrop of Boston of 1891 Carrie mentions this 
sale, and the price of the drawing, $750.00, which corresponds to the £, 125 
quoted by Vedder. As for the sketch, it remained many years in the studio; 
in 1894 Mr. Large Anderson of Cincinnati offered to buy it for $300.00 but 
was refused. In 1899 it reappears in the catalogue of Vedder’s London exhi- 
bition: The Sibyl Returning to Tarquin, price marked by Mrs. Vedder £ 120. 
A notation by Vedder’s daughter Anita regarding 1928 sales would indicate 
that it was sold that year. 

To return to Lady Ashburton, she used her influence with the art dealer 
Colnaghi to pick up the Sibyl at the R. A. and exhibit it in his gallery. In June, 
Vedder went to England with his faithful William Davies, D. G. Rossetti’s 
gentle friend, “We were somewhat disappointed,” wrote Davies to Carrie, 


to find the Sibyl reared up to the wall with a number of other pictures before 
it. They said that Lady Ashburton’s letter was so vague that they had not 
known what to do with it. They however promised to get it up in a better 
position and I believe Miss Field who went after our visit found it better 
placed. It appears to have won some highly favorable opinions and, I hope, 
will after all make some kind of an impression . . . 


Vedder showed it to Mc Lean, who liked it but refused to take charge of it 


now that it had been given to Colnaghi. In brief, Vedder took it back to Rome. 
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He had seen in London at the Burlington Club Blake’s drawings, “. . . very 
curiously colored pictures like dark dreams so often described in his life by 
Gilchrist. Far more satisfactory than I could have imagined,” also “lots of old 
masters of the best type” at the National Gallery, which was closed, but “we 
knew Mr. Burton, the director, and got in. . . It was glorious, Burton going 
around with a feather duster and we all talking about mediums .. .” 

He returned to Rome in much better spirits, and fell back to work: the 
result was the Sibyl unveiled in March 1878, the final version which we admire 
today. “You know, this is not the one he sent to London,” wrote Vedder’s 
invaluable little Boswell to her mother, “but another canvas entirely and in 
this he has done what he was not able to do in the first. He never wanted to 
send that first one in England & always said it was too hurried and unfinished, 
but this picture he himself says: ‘is the finest thing he has ever done.’ ’ 


The first mention of the Young Marsyas appears in a letter from Mrs. Vedder 
to her mother of December 30, 1876: “Vedder made me a charming sketch, 
A Faun in a Wintry Landscape Piping to Some Hares.” In the letter of March 31, 
1878, after describing the Sibyl, Mrs. Vedder writes of another large oil 
painting shown at the same studio reception: 


The Young Marsyas Charming the Hares, although he [ Vedder] does not con- 
sider it finished, made everyone exclaim with delight. Marsyas was the Faun, 
you know, who had a contest of musical skill with Apollo, Marsyas playing 
the pipes, with Apollo his lyre. The award was given Apollo, who after- 
wards flayed Marsyas. Vedder says that before trying his skill with Apollo 
he must have proved his pipes on something, and as Apollo made the trees 
and stones come to hear him Marsyas must, at least, have charmed the hares. 


The Young Marsyas was sent to the Paris Exposition with the Sibyl and 
The Old Madonna, owned by Governor E. D. Morgan, who had bought it on 
February 27, 1874, for £ 100. This painting, 12 x 27 inches, is listed by Vedder 
under the title Girl at Shrine; it was loaned to The Metropolitan Museum at 
one time. There are three versions of Young Marsyas: one, 51 x 37 inches, sent 
to the Paris Exposition and then, entirely repainted, sold to Mr. Frank Tracy 
of Buffalo in 1879 (Fig. 11). Mr. Tracy’s widow, the former actress Agnes 
Ethel, continued to be one of Vedder’s most generous patrons after her husband’s 
death. Young Marsyas and several other Vedder paintings were left by Mrs. 
Tracy, later Mrs. Roudebush, to her niece Mrs. Harold Henderson of New York. 
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Of the two smaller versions of Young Marsyas, one was owned by Mr. 
William Herriman, the generous friend and patron of all the American artists 
in Rome for several decades. At his death, all his collection went to The 
Brooklyn Museum. The other is in Rome, still owned by the Vedder heirs. 
It had been done by Vedder sometime in the late eighties (see letter from 
Mrs. Vedder to Agnes Roudebush, 1891). 

Young Marsyas was well liked by critics from the start. “How stunningly 
the rabbit comes out,” wrote D. M. Armstrong from Paris in the fall of ’78. 
And J. B. Aldrich had expressed himself as delighted with “the leafy fellow 
playing upon the pipes.” Although Vedder did not mind joking about his 
work, he insisted that Russell Sturgis, about to write his article in Scribner’s 
about Sibyl and Marsyas, be told that those were not rabbits but “wild hares.” 

The adventures of the Sibyl and Young Marsyas at the Paris Exposition of 
'78 are too long and involved for the limited scope of these notes. We shall 
attempt to summarize them briefly. On arriving in Paris on June 13 Vedder 


wrote to Carrie about the pictures: 


I dare say you want to know by this time how they looked to me. Well, the 
room is low, and the light is of such a quality that, at least that day, it seemed 
to take all the color out, at least mine. The Sibyl looked all one tint and the 
Marsyas no better; the fact is, huddled together, the pictures mutually ruin 
each other, unless they have a black background or so wide a space of 
bareness in themselves that it keeps the near pictures from attracting the eye. 


It was a lesson to him and, as Carrie explained some months later to S. P. 
Avery, the New York art dealer, as a condition for exhibiting the Sibyl, 


Vedder would stipulate that it be shown by a side light and not by a skylight, 
as he himself saw the effect of the picture in Paris was totally ruined by the 
skylight and white curtain . . . In the studio it is rich and strong and full of 
color; under a skylight, perhaps from the twilled canvas on which it is 
painted, there seemed a gray haze over it. But Mr. Vedder used the canvas 
intentionally. 


At the Paris exposition D. M. Armstrong was Superintendent of Fine Arts 
for the American Department, F. D. Millet and A. St. Gaudens were on the 
jury: all tried and devoted friends, they could not win any honor for Vedder's 
works. As Millet wrote Vedder some months later (Feb. 18, 1879): 
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Fig. +. Elihu Vedder in 1880 i. 2 


g. 5. Elihu Vedder in Via S. Basilio Studio, ca. 1889 


Fig. 7. Elihu Vedder, Age Eighty-five 


Fig. 6. Elihu Vedder 
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Fig. 8. Lake George, 1868: left to right standing: Caroline Rosekrans, Judge E. Rosekrans, 
Elihu Vedder; seated: Mrs. Rosekrans, Mrs. Annie Butler, Louise Rosekrans, John Butler 
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Fig. 9. The Three Graces: George Butler, Fig. 10. C. C. Coleman and Elihu Vedder 
 C. Coleman, Elihu Vedder, ca. 1883 at Capri 





. .. you know very well that the Paris Americans did not like your pictures 
because there was not enough Géréme or Bonnat in them and you would 
not expect men who sail under the flag of brutal realism, or technique avant 
tout to recognize anything where the idea made the picture and not the 
emotion. In the jury, however, you had many supporters and the most per- 
sistent one was Leighton who spoke of your pictures every day and tried to 
get a recompense for them . . . the main objection after all, as I remember it, 
was that they were painted on toile croisée, which gave them the appearance 
of tapestry. 


From America, on the contrary, came unexpected praise: first a “Letter 
from Paris” by W. S. Stillman in the New York Nation, which interpreted 
so correctly the inner meaning of the Sibyl and the Marsyas as to surprise and 
delight Vedder. About this article Eugene Benson wrote to Vedder from 
Venice, on October 25, 1878: “I the more appreciate Stillman’s generous 
tribute for the reason that it fairly coincides with my own judgement . . . the 
medal should have been awarded to you for the purpose and conception of 
pictures which lifted from us the reproach of not concerning ourselves with 
the highest in art...” Articles by Jarves in the Independent, Russell Sturgis 
in Scribner's, added to Vedder’s sense of satisfaction, and when the French 
magazine L’ Art asked of him a drawing to be reproduced in its December 
issue, he saw no reason for refusing it, little knowing that he was furnishing 
his enemies with ammunition for a devastating attack on his work. The art 
critic Tardieu spoke of deux méchantes toiles and which they were reproducing 
“afin de montrer 4 quel degré d’égarement” certain American artists had ar- 
rived, and warned that whatever merit those reproductions had, was due to 
the engraver and not to the artist (both Marsyas and the Sibyl were shown). 

The Artist’s Protest, here reproduced (Fig. 15), which Vedder sent to about 
fifty of his fellow artists, shows why his reaction was so prompt and violent. 
Without exception, his friends stood by him with great loyalty, each group 
reacting in its characteristic fashion. Bostonians, like Fred Crowninshield, 
warning: “Whatever happens, I hope Vedder will keep cool and dignified,” or 
like Kate Field, bluntly stating: “I never heard of L’Art until you called my 
attention to it . . . it doesn’t make the least difference to me what gets printed ..” 
The American-Florentines, like Jarves and Stillman, were ready to go to bat 
for Vedder to the extent of Stillman’s writing a dignified letter in French to 
L’ Art. In England, the Protest was posted in the Hogarth Club and the English 
correspondent of L’ Art “badgered and made ashamed of it”; American painters 
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in Carlsruhe and Dusseldorf translated it in German and posted it in the 
Academy; from Venice came the most good-humored and shrewdest summing 
up. William Graham, the old Forty-Niner, wrote: 


. you exclaim, is there no sincere tribute to be expected from such like? 
I believe not; for you, in Paris, have the great defect in their eyes, of not 
being a follower or imitator of any of their men. For an American, who per- 
haps only the other day walked his nation in moccassins, not rae Paris, 
and wore a stick poked through his nose, to paint his own subjects in his own 

way was or is too intolerable to be endured. For my part I am glad you 
have circulated your “protest”—you have relieved yourself by it and you 
have given some of your friends something to chuckle over, for such is the 
confraternity of art. 


Coming as it did on the heels of the Whistler-Ruskin trial, the Protest was 
readily accepted by American papers, and the indignation for this slight to 
American art waxed high. As L’ Art wrily remarked in its March ’79 number, 
Vedder should be accused of ingratitude “for the critique of our collaborateur 
[this translation is by W. Davies, in a letter to Carrie] and the discussions 
which it has stirred up have done more for Mr. Vedder’s notoriety than the 


Cumean Sibyl and Young Marsyas.” 


In the wake of this sudden popularity, Vedder decided to return home and 
exhibit his work, after ten years of absence. New York received its prodigal 
son with a warmth that took him by complete surprise: “. . . there is not an 
illustrated magazine or paper of note but what has been after me so it looks 
as if 1 am becoming famous,” he wrote on February 23, 1880 to his wife. 
“...all seem to think of the Munich or French schools as without ideas and 
hail my pictures as something of the future, not of the past . . .” But New York 
did not buy, it was for Boston once more to show its faith and affection for 
Vedder. The exhibition and sale at Williams and Everett’s beautiful new 
gallery was an unprecedented success. Vedder’s paintings “sold like hot cakes,” 
as Tom Appleton put it. And, after the exhibition, the Cumean Sibyl found its 
purchaser also. To Vedder in St. Augustine, Florida, visiting his father, came 
Williams’ letter of May 16: 


We have an offer of one thousand dollars for the Cumaen [sic] Sibyl, for a 
College gallery where it will be on permanent exhibition. It is the only offer 
we have had and I submit it for your consideration. 





It was a far cry from the $3,000 which Vedder had always asked for it, but 
after a considerable amount of correspondence he agreed to sell it for $1,250. 
On June 5 he wrote his wife: “Now negotiating sale of Sibyl—will clear 
$1,000. Better than have her hanging around.” A large painting, only a gallery 
could obviously be able to exhibit it properly. On June 19 he hears that “the 
Sibyl is sent to Wellesley College to enable them to raise the money to pay 
for it.” On July 11 he visits Wellesley himself and writes: “Sibyl looks splendid, 
could not wish it in a better place, nor to do anything to it,” And on September 
9 of the same year, from Viareggio in Italy, he wrote to Mr. Durand, who had 
bought the picture for Weilesley, to find out why the payment of it was being 
delayed, and assured him: “I do not regret letting the picture go at the price 
agreed, although I always held it at double that sum, after seeing it so well 
placed...” 

Vedder in his later years did two more Sibyls: one, a painting in which 
“The Cumaean Sibyl (Fig. 12) is represented as an aged woman clothed in 
flowing draperies, her face furrowed with lines of wisdom and care, seated 
in a semi-circular marble chair. Rolls of manuscript are unfolded on the ledge 
behind her, leaning against the marble.”* The other, Sibilla Cumea (sic), is a 
bronze bust on a rosso antico marble pedestal. They were both first brought to 
America and exhibited in several cities through 1900 and 1901. The bronze 
bust was sold to C. B. Rogers of Utica, New York. 

The Sibylline theme was not new in American art: Washington Allston’s 
Cumaean Sibyl; the one by Daniel Huntington; W.W. Story’s Sibilla Numidica, 
a statue which had won great praise around the time Vedder settled in Rome, 
are the most famous examples. In France, Delacroix’s Sibyl with Golden Bough 
is a remarkable example of treatment of that theme. Vedder’s Sibyl Returning 
to Tarquin is, however, a completely original conception of that myth. It would 
seem that his genius had made use of some of the deepest impressions and 
sorrows of his life: the childhood horror and awe at the clairvoyant ambigu- 
ously predicting the death of his mother, the being he loved most, and whose 
remembered devotion he saw in the ravaged face of the old Jane Jackson; his 
dreams about losing his two oldest boys and the dark despair of their actual 
deaths; his revolt against a world that seemed to deny him not only fame but 
even bread, were sublimated in that extraordinary figure striding powerfully 
through the tragically still landscape. A landscape that can easily be identified 
with the Roman Campagna, to which he has given a new dimension, re- 
vealing an aspect of it vastly dissimilar to the Arcadian one seen by Poussin 
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and Claude and reproduced a hundred times in nineteenth century paintings. 

When Tom Appleton in the Boston Daily Advertiser, at the conclusion of 
Vedder’s exhibition in 1880 “gave him a stunning send off,” Vedder scoffed: 
“One expression tickles me immensely, ‘the audacious poetry of his work’, 
I really think that’s me all over .. .” But when willing to discuss himself seri- 
ously and plainly he would explain: “Artists search for something in nature 
in harmony with the tone and spirit of their work, and reproduce it.” He 
would also remark: “Imagination is my power of seeing things which other 


5 


men can see when they have seen that I see them.” 


1 All the letters quoted here are in the Vedder Papers and are made public for the first time with the permission 
of Vedder’s heirs. 

2 Elihu Vedder, The Digressions of ’V’, Boston, 1910, pp. 236-237 

§ This small painting is still in the possession of David Gray, Jr., son of Vedder’s friend. All the basic ele- 
ments of the final Sibyl are already there. 

+ Catalogue of the Exhibition of Works by Elihu Vedder, 1901, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

$C. H. Meltzer, “An American Symbolist,” The Criterion, January (?) 1900, p. 7. This second treatment of 
the Sibyl suggests an interesting comparison with Leighton’s The Sibyl, Fatidica and other such “weird” 


subjects. 





Fig. 11. ELinU VeDDER, Young Marsyas Charming the Hares 
(Photograph from Vedder Collection, Rome) 


Fig. 12. ELIHU VEDDER, Sibilla Cumaea 


(Photograph from Vedder Collection, Rome) 











Fig. 13. ELIHU VEDDER, Adam and Eve Mourning the Death of Abel 
Rome, Vedder Collection 




















Fig. 14. ELinu vepper, Sketches for the Sea Serpent 
Rome, Vedder Collection 
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WILHELM KOEHLER, 1884-1959 


ILHELM KOEHLER came to Harvard as a visiting professor in 1932. 

When A. Kingsley Porter died the following year, leaving a gap in the 

teaching of mediev al art at Harvard, Kochler was invited to take his 
place. His acceptance meant leaving a Germany threatened by Hitler’s domination 
where he was Director of the Weimar Art Collections and concurrently Professor at 
Jena University. He thus became one of a number of outstanding German art historians 
who have contributed so much to the development and enrichment of this field of 
learning in the United States. He taught at Harvard, except when he served as Senior 
Fellow in charge of Studies at Dumbarton Oaks in 1941-43, until his retirement in 1953. 

Koehler was the leading authority on Carolingian m nuscript illumination. In 1908, 
a year after he had taken his degree at the University of Vienna under Wickhoff and 
Dvorak, he undertook the project of publishing school by school this phase of early 
medieval art under the sponsorship of the Deutsche Verein ftir Kunstwissenschaft. 
Kochler conceived his task so broadly and in such detail that it required years of pre- 
paratory work. The first publication in the series was that on the School of Tours which 
appeared in 1930-33. This work has been looked on as a model of art historical scholar- 
ship—precise and penetrating in the analysis of style, iconography, script and text 
along with historical factors to establish the stages of the development and the signifi- 
cance of this school of medieval painting. 

As a teacher at Harvard, Koehler had an effect on students far broader than training 
in his own special field. Though most of his advanced instruction was on the art of the 
Middle Ages, he also took his students into the realms of Michelangelo, Flemish painting, 
Rubens and Rembrandt, and even on occasion into problems of a more abstract and 
formal nature. His major undergraduate teaching was in his introductory course in- 
tended for beginners, where with verve and dramatic emphasis he lectured on the chief 
aspects of Western art. The outst. nding success of f this course Over the years Was chiefly 


duc to Koehler’ S powers « asa lecturer, but it also owed muc h to 1ts orgs nization through 


a staff ot “graduate student assistants. For these “section men’ "(s some of whom were from 
time to time Radcliffe graduate students) the planning in weekly conferences of the 
programs for the class meetings that supplemented the iectures was an exciting intel- 
lectual experience. Indeed, his influence on advanced students was as much through 
these assist: intships as in his formal seminars. 

Atter his retirement from te ching In 19$3, Kochler devoted his whole energy to his 
studies of medieval art. A second volume, still in the Deutsche Verein fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft series on Carolingian painting, appeared in 1958, and a third was ready for the 
press at the time of his death. He was also at work under a grant from the Bollingen 
Foundation on a general book on illuminated manuscripts of the early Middle Ages. 
He died, aged 74, on November 3 in Munich. 

FREDERICK B. DEKNATEI 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


OCTOBER—DECEMBER, 1959 


ANCIENT ART 


* Indicates object is illustrated 


EGYPTIAN 

Crocodile. Ptolemaic (Egypto-Roman). Bronze, H 
23/4”; W. 3/4”. Mills College Art Gallery. 

Head, presumably an idealized portrait of Thotmes 
Ill. 18th Dynasty (ca. 1300 B.C.). Wood, H. 18”; 
W. 15”; D. 95/3”. The Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Lion, Ptolemaic (Egypto-Roman). Bronze, H. 2'/2"; 
W. 3/4”. Mill College Art Gallery. 


GREEK 
*Black-figured Neck Amphora. Attic, probably by the 
Acheloos Painter, ca. 515 B.C. H. 1614/4”. The Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 
Woman Seated on Wide Back Chair. 6th century B.C. 
Terracotta, H. 83/4”; W. 51/2”; D. 33/4”. M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 


MYCENAEAN 
Stirrup Jar. Ca. 1200 B.C. Ceramic, H. 41/2”. The Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


ROMAN 
*Portrait Head of a Young Girl. Ca. 50 B.C. Marble, 
H. 12”; W. 81/2”. Seattle Art Museum. 


PRIMITIVE ART 


AFRICAN 
Anthropomorphic Figure. Dogon, late 18th or early 
19th century. Wood, carved in so-called Tellem 
style, H. 29! 
Toronto. 


The Royal Ontario Museum, 


Benin Head (so-called). Nigeria, Bini, probably 19th 
century. Wood, H. 17!/2”. The Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto 


MAYAN 
Turkey Effigy Vase. 6th to 7th century A.D. H.91/,”; 


W. 93/3”; Circ. 22!/2”. M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 


MEXICAN 
Ceremonial Vessel. Teotihuacan Period III, ca. 6th 
century. Black stoneware with champlevé deco- 
ration, H. 5!/2”; Diam. 53/s”. Seattle Art Museum. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN 
*Ceremonial Knife. Gold, 91/5” x 45/3”. The Baltimore 


Museum of Art. 


PERUVIAN 
Jar. Ceramic, Chavinoid style with painted and in- 
cised decoration, H. 17 cm. Jar. Paracas Cavernas, 
Ocucajai style, painted and incised, H. 35 cm. Jar in 
Form of Clam Shells. Paracas Necropolis, H. 13 cm. 
Jar in Form of Pumpkin. Paracas Necropolis, Diam. 


19 cm. The Brooklyn Museum. 


MEDIEVAL ART 
PAINTING 


AUSTRIAN 
* Master of the Maximilian School Books, Christ Being 
Nailed to the Cross. Ca. 1465. Tempera on vellum 
with gold leaf, H. 133/3”. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 


FRENCH 
Annunciation. 15th century. Oil on panel, H. 18°; W. 
171/4”. Fort Worth Art Center. 


ITALIAN 

*Gentile da Fabriano, Madonna and Child. Tempera 
on panel. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston 

* Frontispiece of a“ Mariegola”’ of the “‘scuolo’’ of St. John 
the Evangelist. First third of the 14th century. 
Tempera, H. 103/4”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

*Master of the Madonnas, Madonna and Child with 
Saints. Early 15th century. Tempera on panel, H. 
333/53”; W. 197/,”. Worcester Art Museum. 
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SCULPTURE 


FRENCH 
Virgin and Child. Possibly by the Master of the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin of Chartres Cathedral, ca. 1200. 
Polychromed oak, H. 61!/2”; W. 20°; D. 151/2”. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


FRENCH-ITALIAN 
*The Lord Reprimanding Adam and Eve. Late 14th 
century. Alabaster high relief, H. 20!/2”; W. 253/4"; 
D. 5”. M.H.de Young Memorial Museum, San 


Francisco. 


ITALIAN 
*Bartolommeo, Michelozzo di, Virgin Mary and 
Christ Child. Terracotta relief, H.5’; W. 38”. Seattle 
Art Museum. 


SPANISH 
*Head of St. James(?). Late Romanesque or Gothic, 
ca. 1220. Wood, H. 32”. Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


METAL 
*Processional Cross. Italian, ca. 1490. Silver-gilt re- 
poussé, H. 223/35”; W. 191/4”. Museum of Fine Arts, 


Springfield, Mass. 


SIXTEENTH THROUGH 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ART 


(Unless otherwise indicated, allpaintings listed are oil on 


canvas) 
PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Bingham, George Caleb, Landscape. Ca. 1850. H. 
241/2”; W. 291/2”. The Newark Museum. 

*Blythe, David Gilmour, Lawyer’s Dream. H. 241/4"; 
W. 201/4”. The Dept. of Fine Arts, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. 

Durrie, George H., Portrait of Dr. Daniel Polhemus; 
Portrait of Mrs. Daniel Polhemus. 1842. H. 307/16"; 
W. 251/2” and H. 303/35”; W. 251/2”. The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Earl, Ralph, Portrait of Mrs. John Hyndman; Portrait 
of John Hyndman. Ca. 1784. H. 40”; W. 50” ea. 
The Newark Museum. 

Francis, John E., Still-Life. 1855. H. 201/4”; W. 24/4”. 
University of Nebraska Art Galleries. 


*Fuller, George, Woman Sweeping up Twigs. H. 1341/2”; 
W. 101/2”. The Newark Museum. 

Harding, Chester, Amos Lawrence. H. 341/4”; W. 
231/2”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

*Henry, Edward Lamson, Portrait of Lucy Hopper in 
her Paris Apartment. 1876. H. 113/4”; W. 1514/4”. 
The Newark Museum. 

Homer, Winslow, Woman and Elephant. Ca. 1875. 
Watercolor, H. 113/4”; W. 83/4”. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. 

Inman, Henry, Portrait of the Children of Bishop Doane. 
1835. H. 241/2”; W. 291/2”. The Newark Museum. 

Jarvis, J. W. (attri. to), William Gilmor. Ca. 1810. 
Miniature, watercolor on ivory. The Maryland 
Historical Society, Baltimore. 

La Farge, John, Study for Julia Rhinelander Window. 
Watercolor, H. 163/4”; W. 61/4”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Lambdin, George Cochran, At the Front. 1866. H. 
181/,”; W. 24”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Lane, FitzHugh, Harbour Scene. 1847. H. 193/4”; W. 
293/4”. The Newark Museum. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., Mrs. Mary Fuller; Dr. Thomas 
Fuller. 1829. H. 291/27; W. 241/2”. The Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

*Newman, Robert Loftin, Wood and Figures. H. 133/4”; 
W. 161/,”. The University of Nebraska Art Gal- 
leries. 

*Prendergast, Maurice, The Stony Pasture. Ca. 1897. 
Watercolor, H. 181/2°; W. 133/4”. The Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester. 

* West, Benjamin, Ascension. 1800. H. 101/27; W.71/2”. 
The Newark Museum. 

Wyant, Alexander, The Woodland Brook. H. 20’; W. 
24”. The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngs- 


town. 


CANADIAN 
Légaré, Joseph, The Cholera Plague at Quebec, 1837. 
H. 323/3”; W. 437/s”. The National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. 


DUTCH 

*Brill, Paul, St. Jerome in a Landscape. H. 341/2”; W. 
49”. The John and Mable Ringling Museum, Sara- 
sota. 

*Eeckhout, Gerbrand van den, St. Paul Presented to 
the Centurion. H. 223/3”; W. 2511/16”. The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Fabritius, Carel, St. Matthew Writing the Gospel. H. 
42”; W. 421/2”. The North Carolina Museum of 
Art, Raleigh. 

*Heda, Gerrit, Still-Life. H. 307/3”; W. 251/3”. Wor- 
cester Art Museum. 

Jordaens, Jacob, The Presentation in the Temple. H. 
451/2”; W. 413/,”. Bob Jones University. 

Neer, Aert van der, River Landscape. H. 0.483 m.; 





Tor: 1. Head of St. James(?). Spanish, ca CENTER: The Lord Reprimanding Adam and Bottom: 1. Processiona talian, ca 

Museum of Art, R i land School Eve. French-Italian, late 14th century. M.H 1490. The Museum of Fine Arts, Spring- 

f Design, Providen 2. Frontispiece of a De Young Memorial Museum, San Fran- field, Mass. 2. Black-Figured Neck-Amphora 

Mariegola.”’ Italian, first third of 14th centu- cisco Probably by the Acheloos Painter, ca. §1¢ 

ry. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 3. Portrait B.C. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 

Head of a Young Girl. Roman, ca. 50 B.C Richmond. 3. Ceremonial Knife. Pre-Colum- 
Seattle Art Museum. bian. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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BOTTOM: I. GERARD DAVID, Three Miracles 

f St. Anthony of Padua: The Drowned Child 
Restored to Life. 2. St. Anthony Preaching t 
the Fishe 3. The Mule Kneeling Before the 
Host. The Toledo Museum of Art 





W.0.63 m. The Art Museum, Princeton University. 
Pynas, Jacob, Adoration of the Magi. 1617. Oil on 
copper, H. 161/2°; W. 213/4”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Haztford. 
*Rembrandt, Portrait of Maria van Uylenburg. Panel, 
H. 21”; W. 16”. The North Carolina Museum 
of Art, Raleigh. 


INGLISH 

Burne-Jones, Edward, A Musician Angel. H. 64'/4”; 
W. 223/4”. William Rockhill Nelson Gailery of 
Art, Kansas City. 

Cosway, Richard, Admiral Sir George Montagu. H. 
0.765 m.; W.0.642 m. The Art Museum, Princeton 
University. 

Girtin, Thomas, Landscape with Ruined Castle. Water- 
color, H. 63/3”; W. 93/3”. The Art Gallery of 
Toronto. 

Hogarth, William, James Caulfield, Earl of Charlemont. 
H. 23!1/2”; W. 19!/2”. Smith College Museum of 
Art. 

Hoppner, John, Child Holding a Bird Cage. H. 54”; 
W. 40”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond. 

Hoppner, John, Mrs. Francis Henrietta Jarningham, 
afterwards Lady Stafford. H. 30°; W. 25”. Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

*Lawrence, Sir Thomas, Portrait of George IV. Ca. 
1815. H. 30°; W. 25”. Fort Worth Art Center. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, Portrait of Cornelius Elliot. H. 
0.765 m.; W. 0.64 m. The Art Museum, Princeton 
University. 

*Raeburn, Sir Henry, Portrait of John Tait of Harvieston. 
H. 483/44”; W. 383/4”. M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Went- 
worth. H. 561/4”; W. 61”. Yale University Art 
Gallery. 

* Wollaston, John, Colonel Abraham Barnes. H. 50'/ 4”; 
W. 401/,4”. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


FLEMISH 

Anonymous, Holy Face. Ca. 1500. Oil on panel, H. 
93/3”; W.7”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin 
College. 

Brueghel, Peter, Road to Golgotha. Oil on panel, in 
tondo. The Los Angeles County Museum. 

*David, Gerard, Three Miracles of St. Anthony of Padua 
St. Anthony Preaching to the Fishes. 217/” x 1213/16”; 
The Drowned Child Restored to life. 21'1/,6” x 127/,”; 
The Mule Kneeling Before the Host. 227/16"; 133s/". 
Ca. 1499-1511. Oil on panel, from the St. Anne 
Altarpiece. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

*Gossaert, Jan (Mabuse), The Holy Family. Oil on 
panel. The Museum of Fine Arts of Houtron. 

Momper, Joos de, Forest Gorge. Oil on panel, H. 


191/,"; W. 371/4”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 


Boston. 


FRENCH 

Augustin, Jean Baptiste Jacques, Portrait of a Woman. 
Miniature, 3” x 27/16” (sight) (oval). The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Claude Lorrain, A Pastoral. Oil on copper, H. 15/2"; 
W. 21”. Yale University Art Gallery. 

*Colombel, Nicolas, The Finding of Moses. H. 283/5”; 
W. 38”. Bob Jones University. 

Corot, J.B.C., Environs de Rotterdam. 1854. H. 12°; 
W. 181/,”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 

*Degas, Edgar, L’ Anglaise. Ca. 1885. H. 331/4"; W. 
155/,”. Los Angeles County Museum. 

*Loo, Carle van, A Pacha Having his Mistress’ Portrait 
Painted. H. 26”; W. 30°. The Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Manet, Edouard, Study for “‘Jeune femme étendue en 
costume espagnol.”” Watercolor, H. 61/2"; W. 91/4”. 
Yale University Art Gallery. 

Monet, Claude, Sur la Falaise, Dieppe. 1897. H. 257; 
W. 36”. The Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 

Rousseau, Henri, Still-Life. H.211/2*; W. 173/4”. The 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

*Rousseau, Théodore, Wooded Landscape. Oil on 
panel, H. 1211/16”; W. 101/2*. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


GERMAN 
Breu, Jorg, the Elder, The Coronation of the Virgin. 
Panel, H. 383/16”; W. 33!/2”. Bob Jones University. 
*Cranach, Lucas, the Elder, The Stag Hunt. H. 46°; 
W. 669/16”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


ITALIAN 

Anonymous, Portrait of Joanna of Austria, wife of 
Francesco de Medici from 1565. Mid-16th century, 
close follower of Agnolo Bronzino. Oil on panel, 
H. 161/27; W. 131/2*. Lawrence Art Museum, 
Williams College. 

*Bacchiacca (Francesco Ubertini), Madonna and Child. 
Oil on panel, H. 34°; W. 27”. The Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 

* Bassano (Jacopo da Ponte), Mystic Marriage of St. 
Catherine. H. 351/4"; W. 441/3”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Carlone, Carlo, The Crowning of St. John Nepomuk. 
H. 213/4”; W. 11”. Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 

*Codazzi, Viviano, Public Baths for Men. H. 55/5”; 
W. 7515/16”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Farinati, Giambattista, The Presentation in the Temple. 
H. 183/4”; W. 23”. The Norfolk Museum. 

Guardi, Francesco, Portrait of a Man. H. 18”; W. 22”. 
Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College. 
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Guercino, Christ and the Woman of Samaria. H. 37°; 
W. 50”. Jewett Art Center, Wellesley College. 

Manfredi, Bartolommeo, Boy with a Flute. Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

*Panini, Giovanni Paolo, The Marriage at Cana. H. 
381/2”; W. 531/2”. The J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Louisville. 

Penni, G. F., The Last Judgment. Ca. 1530. Panel, H. 
62”; W. 72”. Bob Jones University. 

Perugino (school of), Madonna and Child, St. John 
and Angel. Tempera on panel, tondo, Diam. 0.92 m. 
The Art Museum, Princeton University. 

*Pittoni, Giovanni Battista, the Younger, The Healing 
of Antiochus. H. 493/4” W. 371/2”. The Museum 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 

Rocca, Michele, Expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise. H. 20”; W. 151/2”. The Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, Hartford. 

*Rosa, Salvator, Three Marys at the Tomb. H. 53”; 
W. 38%. Jewett Art Center, Wellesley College. 

Sodoma, Il, (Giovanni Antonio Bazzi), Holy Family 
and Infant St. John. Panel, H. 401/4”; W. 32/2’. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


SPANISH 
Murillo, Bartolomé Estéban, The Immaculate Con- 
ception. H. 867/3”; W. 501/4”. The Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. 
Zurbardn, Francisco de, The Legend of Veronica’s Veil 
(The Holy Face). Bob Jones University. 


SWISS 
*Fuseli, John Henry, Sin Separating Death and the Devil. 
Ca. 1790. H. 261/2”; W. 23”. Los Angeles County 
Museum. 


DRAWING 


The University of Michigan Museum of Art acquired 
in 1959 at the Fatio sale in Geneva a large group of 
important drawings, mainly architectural. A number 
of these are reproduced in this section. 


AMERICAN 

Peale, Rembrandt, Judge John Ross Key, father of 
Francis Scott Key. 1794. Pencil profile on coarse 
drawing paper. The Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore. 

Sharples, James or Ellen Wallace, Dr. Elihu Hubbard 
Smith, Pastel, 93/3” x 75/16” (oval). Yale University 
Art Gallery. 

Small, William F., “Folly Quarter,”” Howard County, 
Md., home of John McTavish. 1831. Watercolor 
drawings. The Maryland Historical Society, Balti- 
more. 
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FRENCH 

*Boucher, Francois, Valet with Chocolate Pot. (Study 
for the painting Family Breakfast in the Louvre.) 
1739. Black, red and white chalk. The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

Chassériau, Théodore, Roman Battle Scene. Charcoal, 
conté crayon, red and white chalk, relieved with 
wash, H. 191/2”; W. 24”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Claude Lorrain, Flock of Goats. Pen and brown ink, 
H. 43/16"; W. 61/2”. Herd of Cows. Pencil, sanguine 
and gray-green wash, H. 43/16”; W. 7”. The Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

*Fragonard, Jean Honoré, Landscape. Chalk, H. 77/3”; 
W. 11!/4”. The John and Mable Ringling Museum, 
Sarasota. 

Ingres, J. A. D., Napoleon as First Consul. (Study for 
portrait presented by Citizens of Liége.) 1803 to 
1805. Pen on paper, H. 5”; W. 4”. Lyman Allyn 
Museum, New London. 

St. Aubin, Gabriel de, L’ Adoration des bergers. Lead- 
point, brown ink and white heightening on white 
paper, H. 61/4”; W. 47/16”. Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence. 

Watteau, Louis Joseph (attri. to), Peasant Interior. 
Pencil, H. 7”; W. 111/2”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


ITALIAN 

*Leoni, Ottavio, Portrait Head. Chalk on blue-gray 
paper, H. 57/3”; W. 41/2”. The John and Mable 
Ringling Museum, Sarasota. 

Minozzi, Flaminio, Sketchbook of Architectural Details. 
Pen and brown ink with washes. The Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 

Salviati, Francesco, Man in Armor. Pencil, H. 15/3”; 
W. 1011/3”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ENGRAVING 


AMERICAN 
Catlin, George, Fifteen color lithographs in first edition 
of North American Indian portfolio. The Dept. of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 


FLEMISH 
Audenaerd, Robert van, Two Mythological Scenes. 
Engravings after old masters (one dated 1728), 
folio plates, sheet size 20” x 30”. The Dayton Art 


Institute. 


FRENCH 
Cochin, C. N., Tailleur pour Femmes (first state). The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Robaud, Benjamin, Pantheon Charivarique, Paris, 1840. 
100 lithographs. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 





St. Aubin, Gabriel de, Four Vases. Etching. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

St. Aubin, Gabriel de, Marche du Baeuf Gras. Etching, 
1750. D. 1%. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ITALIAN 
Aquila, Pietro, Galeriae Farnesianae. 21 folio plates 
(sheet size 20°30"). Title page plus illustrated 
title page and 21 number plates (nos. 12 & 13 
lacking). Engravings of celebrated Baroque murals, 
etc. The Dayton Art Institute. 


SCULPTURE 


DUTCH 
*Anonymous, Adam and Eve. Ca. 1600. Ivory, H. 
71/3”. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin Col- 

lege. 


FRENCH 
Dalou, Jules, Angel Carrying Child. Bronze, H. 113/4’. 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. 
Rodin, Auguste, Study for the Burghers of Calais. 1884. 
Bronze. The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
Rodin, Auguste, The Sirens. Ca. 1888. Bronze, H. 


81/2”; W. 9”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


GERMAN 
Jorhan, Christian, the Elder, St. Florian and St. George. 
Polychromed and gilded lindenwood, H. 683/,4” 
and H. 631/,”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City. 


ITALIAN 

Algardi, Alessandro, St. Damasus Baptising. 1646-1659. 
Terracotta relief, H. 351/2”; W 221/2”. The Minnea- 
polis Institute of Arts. 

Anonymous, St. John the Evangelist and St. Jude. 16th 
century. Gilded bronze, H. 83/4”. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

*Aspetti, Tiziano (attri. to), Venus. Bronze. Museum 
of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 

Onofri, Vincenzo, Bust of a Nobleman. Marble, H. 
281/53”; W. 249/16"; D. 107/16”. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Robbia, Giovanni deila (atelier of), Madonna and Child, 
St. John. Polychrome glazed terracotta, H. 0.83 m. 
The Art Museum, Princeton University. 

*Rosso, Medardo, The Bookmaker. 1894. Wax over 
plaster, H. 177/,”. The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
A Beggar. German, Meissen, ca. 1727. Porcelain, on 


pedestal of silver gilt with Augsburg mark and 
maker’s mark for J. P. Schuch, framing Chinese 
porcelain panels in the style of J. Auffenwerth. 
H. of figure, 6”. The Dept. of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Dinner Service (93 piece). English, Crown-Derby 
period, ca. 1810. Soft paste porcelain enameled and 
gilded. Smith College Museum of Art. 

Janus. German, Frankenthal, ca. 1762. Porcelain, H. 
67/3”. The Dept. of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

Joseph Froehlich, Court Jester of Augustus the Strong. 
German, Meissen, 1728-29. Probably modeled by 
Johann C. L. Luecke. White porcelain, monogram 
mark AR in blue, H. 20’. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

Monteith Bowl. English, Derbyshire, 1704. Saltglaze 
stoneware, H. 81/,”; Diam. (rim): 113/s”. Signed 
and dated GULIELMUS 1704 FLINT DE CRICH. 
Colonial Williamsburg. 

Postmaster “Baron’’ Schmeidel. German, Meissen, ca. 
1737, modeled by J. J. Kaendler. White porcelain, 
H. 183/4”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Plate, large cup and saucer, small pitcher (Grecian type). 
Tucker china, buff borders with gold grape deco- 
ration, all bearing the initials SRP. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


FURNITURE 

Drawing-room set (sofa, table, whatnot, 3 chairs). 
American, John Belter, 1849. Laminated wood. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 

Draw-leaf Table. English, ca. 1600. Oak, H. 33”; W. 
36”; L. 921/2”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

*Settee and Matching Arm Chairs. English Chinese 
Chippendale, ca. 1760-70. Mahogany with cane 
seats. Colonial Williamsburg. 

Wing Chair. English, Queen Anne, ca. 1700-10. Oak, 


original needlework upholstery in silk and wool 
in a lozenge design. Colonial Williamsburg. 


METAL 

Box. American (Philadelphia), John Letellier, ca. 1780. 
Silver. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Box. French, 18th century, Louis XV period, ca. 1760. 
Gold and agate, 3” x 23/4” 11/2”. The Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 

*Can. American, Paul Revere, 1773. Silver, H. 57/16”. 
Worcester Art Museum. 

* Kettle and Tripod. English, George II period, Augustin 
Courtauld, 1734-35. Silver, Kettle: H. 9”; W. 61/2”. 
Portland Art Museum. 

* Sugar Bow! with Cover. English (London), Pere Pilleau, 
1742-43. Silver, H. 37/,”. Portland Art Museum. 

* Tankard. American, Philip Syng, Jr. Silver, H. 85/5”. 
The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

*Tea Caddies (pair). English (London), Pere Pilleau, 
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1738-39 and 1742-43. Silver, H. 41/3”. Portland 
Art Museum. 

* Teapot. English (London), Pere Pilleau, 1739. Silver, 
embossed, H. 41/2”. Portland Art Museum. 

*Torchéres (pair). French, Louis XVI period. Vase- 
shaped white metal body with ormolu floral deco- 
ration, H. 46”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Wheellock Pistol, single spear-butt. German, Hans 
Stockmann, ca. 1600. L. 30!/4”. The Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


TEXTILES 

Birds for Sale. 94” = 741!/2”. Chinese Boys Dancing. 
77” x69". Musicians Entertaining Ruler. 941/2” » 
781/”. French, ca. 1750. Tapestries, Gobelins Chi- 
noiserie. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Hunting Scene. Flemish, 17th century. Tapestry, L. 
69”; W. 63”. The Akron Art Institute. 

*Jupiter; Neptune. Franco-Flemish school, ca. 1500. 
Millefleur tapestries. (pair), H. 8’ 6”; W.3’ 5” ea. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

The Story of Susanna, Flemish (Brussels), ca. 1525. 
Tapestry. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Italian Comedy Series. French (Beauvais), Jean Berain 
and Monnoyer, 1689. Two tapestries designed 
after “Grotesques.” Wool and silk, 9’ 9” x 10’ 81/2”. 
M.H.de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

*The Chinese Prince’s Audience. French (Beauvais), 
Blin de Fontenay and Vernansal, 1722-23. Tapestry. 
Wool and silk, H. 10’ 3”; W. 16’ 8”. M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum. 


WOOD 
Santiago. American (New Mexico), ca. 1800. Wood, 
gesso, cloth, tempera paint, leather and metal 
trappings, horsehair, bridle reins made of a rosary, 
H. 35.5 cm. Museum of International Folk Art, 


Sante Fe. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ART 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 
*Bohrod, Aaron, The Mormons, H. 20”; W. 16”. The 
Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown. 
Boynton, James, Apparition. 1958. H. 50°; W. 44”. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 
Colburn, Francis, Lonely Places. 1946. H. 297; W. 39”. 


Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University of 


Vermont. 

*Davis, Stuart, The Paris Bit. H.46”; W. 60”. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 

Ernst, Jimmy, Inner Music. 1957. H. 407; W. 48”. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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Frieseke, Frederick, Good Morning. H. 32”; W. 26’. 
The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown. 

*Goodnough, Robert, Abstraction. H. 443/4”; W. 
521/4”. The Newark Museum 

Gottlieb, Adolph, Composition 1947. H. 32”; W. 25”. 
The Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

Gottlieb, Adolph, Pictograph. H. 34”; W. 26”. Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

Kienbusch, William Austin, Fallen Pine, Camp Island. 
1955. H. 263/4”; W. 401/2”. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. 

Kline, Franz Josef, untitled. 1952. H. 643/4”; W.413/4”. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Knaths, Karl, Hunters. 1959. H. 42°; W. 60%. The 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester. 

*Lewitin, Landés, Knockout. 1955-59. Oil and glass 
on canvas, H. 237/3”; W. 177/,”. The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 

Pollock, Jackson, Number 5. 1950. H. 5533/4”; W. 39”. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Ray, Man, Four or Five Times. 1929. H. 211/4"; W. 
2835/3”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 

Roth, Frank, Drachenfels. 1959. H. 60"; W. 54”. 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Russell, Morgan, Synchrony to Light. 1913. H. 137; 
W. 91/2”. Los Angeles County Museum. 

Sloan, John, East Entrance, City Hall, Philadelphia. 
1901. The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Sloan, John, Tugs. Des Moines Art Center. 

Smith, Jacob Getlar, Low Tide, Pemaquid. 1949, Water- 
color, H. 16”; W. 20”. Montclair Art Museum. 

Stella, Joseph, The Battle of Lights. 1913-1914(?). 
Diam. 201/4”. The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 

Tobey, Mark, Canals, No. 3. 1958. Tempera on paper, 
H. 12”; W. 91/3”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

* Wilcox, Allen C., Autumn Plant. 1959. Sumi collage, 
H. 453/4”; W. 223/”. Seattle Art Museum. 


BELGIAN 
Magritte, René, Souvenir du voyage. 1955. H. 637/s"; 
W. 511/4”. The Museum of Modern Art, New 


York. 


ENGLISH 
Gwen, John, Girl with Bare Shoulders. Ca. 1920. H. 
171/,”; W. 101/4”. The Museum of Modern Art, 


New York. 


FRENCH 
Bissi¢re, Roger, Red Bird on Black. 1953. H. 393/4”; 
W. 191/4”. The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York 
Bonnard, Pierre, Woman Sitting at a Table. H. 31°; 
W. 1535/3”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Delaunay, Robert, Disks. 1930-33. Oil on cardboard, 
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Museum of Art, Raleigh. 3. GERRIT HEDA, 
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H. 235/53”; W. 23/2”. The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

Denis, Maurice, The Pitcher. Ca. 1895-1900(?). Oil 
and sand on paper lined with canvas, H. 173/4”; 
W.91/,”. The Museum of Modern Art, New York 

Forain, Jean Louis, Self-Portrait. 1922. H. 24°; W. 
191/2”. Los Angeles County Museum. 

*Gruber, Francis, Still-Life with Ravens. 1944. H 
313/3”; W. 255/s”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

* Matisse, Henri, La Biche. 1936. H. 30°; W. 25”. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

Mignon, Lucien, Street in Angers. H.21!/4”; W.251/4”. 
The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Monet, Claude, Water Lilies. Ca. 1920. In triptych 
form, each section H. 61/2’; L. 14’. The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

Schuffenecker, Claude Emile, Bord de Riviére. Water- 
color, H. 123/35”; W. 151/s” (sight). The Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Valtat, Louis, Still-Life with Flowers. H. 181/35”; W. 
105/,”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Vasarely, Lomna. H. 78”; W. 571/2”. The Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Villon, Jacques, Composition with Figures. 1937. H. 15”; 
W. 213/4”. Los Angeles County Museum. 

Vuillard, Edouard, Picnic. H. 8’6!/2”; W. 8’2”. Los 
Angeles County Museum. 


GERMAN 
Heckel, Erich, Berliner Kanallandschaft. H. 33°; W. 
38”. North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 
*Pechstein, Max, Landscape with Red Houses and 
Windmill. 1922. H. 311/2”; W. 391/2”. Los Angeles 


County Museum. 


ITALIAN 
Donati, Enrico, Sargon Silver Wall. 1959. Mixed 
media on canvas, H. 381/4”; W. 581/16”. The Balti- 
more Museum of Art. 
Scarpitta, Salvatore, Moby Dick. 1958. Extramural, 
H. 79°; W. 531/4”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


SWISS 
Klee, Paul, Mumon als Braut. The Dept of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 

Callahan, Kenneth, Maine Flies. 1959. Pen and ink, 
H. 161/,”; W. 37! rye The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

*Dee, Leo, Self-Portrait. Drawing and collage, H. 28”; 
W. 22”. The Newark Museum. 

Glasco, Joseph, Seated Female Nude. 1950. Ink, H. 2 
W. 14!/,”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Grosz, George, The Wallflower. 1922. Pen and ink. 


H. 131/2”; W. 101/2”. The Dept. of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
Kline, Franz, Abstraction. 1955. Ink and oil, H. 125/,”; 
W. 81/2”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
*Speicher, Eugene, Head of a Girl. Charcoal and 
crayon, H. 10°; W. 8”. The Butler Institute of 
American Art, Youngstown. 


BELGIAN 
Permeke, Constant, Peasant Woman Cutting Bread. 
1921. Charcoal, H. 58!/4”; W. 325/3”. The Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


ENGLISH 
*Paolozzi, Eduardo, Man with a Camera. 1955. Ink 
and pencil heightened with white, H. 15”; W. 81/2”. 


The Baltimore Museum of Art. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 

Baskin, Leonard, Seated Man with Owl. 1959. Lami- 
nated cherry wood, 30” x 18” x 18”. Smith College 
Museum of Art. 

Hare, David, Sunset I. 1953. Stone and painted wire, 
H. 191/,”. The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 

*Mallary, Robert, Prison Yard. 1959. Composition 
stone in resin base, H. 81!/2”; W. 573/4”. Smith 
College Museum of Art. 

*Reder, Bernard, Adam and Eve. 1957. Bronze, H. 
431/,”. Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York. 

Roszak, Theodore J., Cradle Song. 1955. Steel with 
bronze, H. 517/s”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York. 


CANADIAN 
Archambault, Louis, Oiseau de fer. 1950. Iron, H. 10’. 
The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


ENGLISH 
*Thornton, Leslie T., Children Sliding. Welded bronze, 
H. 42”. The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


FRENCH 
Maillol, Aristide, Women Wrestlers. Ca. 1901. Bronze, 
H. 81/4”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


GERMAN 
Barlach, Ernst, The Avenger. Bronze, H. 17”; L. 23/4”. 
Des Moines Art Center. 
Barlach, Ernst, The Fighter of the Spirit. 1928. Bronze, 
H.18’ . The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
*Belling, Rudolf, Organic Form. Bronze, H. 21!/2’. 
The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 





ITALIAN 
Greco, Emilio, Seated Woman. Bronze, H. 
The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
*Rosso, Mino, Man in Motion. 1934. Bronze, H. 
253/4”. The University of Michigan Museum of Art. 


321/4” 


SPANISH 


Manolo (Manuel Martinez Huge), Grape Harvester. 


4-< 


1913. Bronze, H. 173/4”. The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


GLASS 
Vase. French (Nancy), Daum Fréres, ca. 1900. Painted 
brown, H. 25”. The Museum of Modern Art, 


New York. 
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Museum of Arts. 2. Teapot. English, Pere Pilleau, 173 Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 
Portland Art Museum. 3 ! , 

Flemish Millefleur tapestry 
Detroit Institute of Arts 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF ART 


Frances A. Yates, The Valois Tapestries. London, 1959, The 
Warburg Institute. 150 pp., 110 illus. 


This work, of the highest importance as far as the history 
of tapestries is concerned, has just been published by a scholar 
whose remarkable publications on the reign of Elizabeth | and 
on the Académies francaises au XVIe siecle are well known. 

There are about twenty historians who, since 1866, have 
studied this great enigmatic set of eight tapestries now in 
Florence, identifying certain actors, discovering, as did Jules 
Guiftrey in 1904 and Aby Warburg in 1927, the general signi- 
ficance of a scene. Mr. Nicolas Ivanoff in 1932 made a very 
complete analysis of these entertainments. Since 1937 the 
students of the sixteenth century have been following with 
a growing interest the research on Antoine Caron begun by 
Gustave Lebel. In 1949 one of his drawings was discovered; 
we commented upon it in 1952, unaware that Miss Yates had 
been first in relating it to the corresponding tapestry. In 1955 
five other drawings belonging to the same series appeared. 

Miss Yates’ work is based upon the difference between these 
six drawings dating from the reign of Charles [IX and their 
interpretation as tapestries by Lucas de Heere under the reign 
of Henri III. Miss Yates adopts a most original method to dis- 
cover the real artist responsible for this series. First, a work as 
important as this (more than 140 square meters woven in less 
than three years) shows the hand of a very experienced artist 
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already knownat the court of France as early as 1560. Secondly, 
this artist must have been familiar with the art of portraiture, 

of drawing and with engravings of costumes. To be sure, Miss 
Yates discovered in Berlin an unpublished document showing 
the direct participation of Lucas de Heere in the lriumphal 
Entry of Frangois d’Anjou at Ghent in 1582. The original 
ideas, the innumerable discoveries by Miss Yates, are solidly 
supported by an —— e erudition which centers on the 
Protestant Lucas de Heere, expelled from the Low Countries, 
accepted as a painter and poet at the court of Elizabeth, and a 
familiar of the Duke of Anjou before becoming one of Wil- 
liam of Orange. In order to supplant the Spanish influence 
William of Orange needed a Valois as governor of the Low 
Countries in 1582. Our Duke of Anjou is therefore received 
4s a conqueror at Antwerp, then at Ghent. The tapestries 


which glorify the Valois are later on offered to Henri Il, to 


Ww hom the crown Is fered In order to avoid the menace of 


the Spanish yoke. 

After a vast inc quiry into the diplomacy of Flemish, Spanish, 
Burgundian, English, Neapolitan, Polish and French courts, 
Miss Yates abandons most of the hitherto known theories. For 
instance, she demonstrates that the View of the Chateau of Anet 
is in reality the meeting at Blamont, pointing out the partici- 
pants: the son of the Flector of the Palatinate, Louis of Nas- 
sau and his brother Henry. Going even further in her investi- 
gations she is able to identify an Englishman! And to crown 
it all, she discovers the symbolic al signature of Lucas de Heere, 
which is in evidence on one of the tapestries. These tapestries 
show not only a variety of costumes (in fact quite inexact) 
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but they also become, thanks to Miss Yates, one of the most 
important religious, political and diplomatic documents of the 


sixteenth century. JeAN EHRMANN 


The Antiques Treasury. Edited by Alice Winchester and the 
Staff of Antiques Magazine. New York, E.P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959 
It would be difficult to praise too highly this volume, edit- 

ed with great care by Miss Winchester and the staff of An- 

tiques Magazine. In a compact form it emphasizes the richness 
of our seven most important museums essentially concerned 
with American crafts—the Winterthur Museum, Colonial 

Williamsburg, Sturbridge Village, the Henry Ford Museum, 

the New York State Historical Association, Old Deerfield and 

the Shelburne Museum. Most of the material has already been 
discussed earlier in articles published in Antiques and is fa- 
miliar to many of us. But reviewed in a new perspective and 
compared with its peers, cach of the museums takes on a new 
dimension: as Miss Winchester states in her introduction, 
each of the seven museums has its own distinctive character; 
yet, and this is unusual in such compilations, the sum is 
greater than its parts. Extremely beautiful examples of interior 
decoration—in itself one of the great American arts—are to 
be found in these pages. But the importance of this large vol- 
ume is in its several hundred illustrations, not only of period 
rooms (which photograph so well but which can often be so 
disappointing at first hand), but also of the objects, from 

Schimmel eagles to wall sconces and tinware and Copley 

portraits which are part of the American heritage. “Art” 
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picture books in our livingrooms (as a proof of gentility) 
have recently taken the place which keepsakes used to occupy 
in 19th century parlors. Many of them are valueless: the 
present volume is an exception and all curators of American 
art should have it on their desks as an ideal reference tool. 


Arte Lombarda. Rivista di Storia dell’ Arte, anno IV, no. 1. Milan, 
Edizioni La Rete, 1959. 


With this number Arte Lombarda begins its fourth year and 
with justifiable pride it publishes on this occasion two indices, 
one of artists, the other of locations with their works of art, 
which have been discussed in earlier issues. These lists are use- 
ful and impressive, and help to make us realize how important 
the magazine has become. The present number, or rather 
volume (155 pages small folio size) is as full-bodied as the pre- 
vious ones, with a varied table of contents, all articles being 
of course concerned with Lombard art at its best and in its 
more mediocre aspects. Some of the essays are perhaps 
of more importance than others. To this writer at least the two 
long essays on drawings are of great interest. The longer of the 
two is by Silvana Modena, “Disegni di Maestri dell’ Accademia 
Ambrosiana.” It is the first of a series on the Ambrosiana collec- 
tion and discusses with great thoroughness, among other things 
the Ercole Procaccini (and Procacinesque) drawings, as well 
as those by Cerrano. For these two masters at least Miss Mode- 
na’s notes form a definitive appraisal. The excellent exhibition 
of drawings of Borromini held not long ago at the Farnesina 
is reviewed by Nino Carboneri, who reproduces several of 
the splendid architectural drawings for the Baldacchino of St. 
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Peter's and one of the twelve Pensieri for the facade of San 
Carlo alle quattro fontane. One last word on Arte Lombarda: 
it is probably the most sumptuous of all the splendid magazines 
published in Italy and should be in all art libraries in the 
country. 


Smykket i dansk eje. Copenhagen, Museum of Decorative 
Art, 1960 


Exhibitions of jewelry such as this one represent a tremen- 
dous amount of work and careful research, yet they are rarely 
discussed or praised. For that reason alone the present cata- 
logue deserves to be mentioned in these pages. But this very 
large exhibition (more than 400 items for the earlier section 
alone) was unusual in that it concerned mostly objects either 
executed in Denmark or else apparently purchased by Danish 
amateurs or having Danish connections. About half of the 
“historical” section included objects fashioned before 1800; 
the other half was composed of 19th and 20th century jewelry: 
all are well described in the catalogue, with a generous series 
of illustrations. The last section of the exhibition was devoted 
to contemporary Danish jewelry which, again judging from 
the illustrations, is equal, or often superior, to that of any 
other European school today. 


Claude Monet and the Giverny Artists. New York, Charles E. 


Slatkin Galleries, 1960 


As Mr. Slatkin states in his introduction to the catalogue of 
this unusual exhibition, Claude Monet, “contemptuous of 
accademism and jealous of his privacy, discouraged disciples 
and rejected pupils.” Yet he had at least two disciples. Blanche 
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Principles 
of Chinese Painting 
Second, Revised Edition 
By GEORGE ROWLEY 


The Gazette des Beaux-Arts ranked the first edition of 
this book ‘‘among the outstanding achievements of art 
history in America’’, while the Far Eastern Quarterly called 
it ‘‘the most brilliant exposition of Chinese painting that 
has as yet been written.” This new edition of Principles of 
Chinese Painting contains many new illustrations—a selec- 
tion of 47 masterworks produced over a period of nearly 
2,000 years and gathered from many sources. As in the first 
edition, there is an eloquent explanation of what makes 


Chinese painting unique. 


108 pages. 40 plates. 81/,x 11”. $7.50 
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By PAUL FRANKL 


In its flowering in the Middle Ages, its decline in the 
Renaissance, its revival and re-evaluation from the 17th 
century to our own time, the curious and contagious archi- 
tectural style known as the Gothic has been a focus of 
controversy and speculation for many of the most brilliant 
minds of the past 600 years. What has been thought and 
written about Gothic architecture, by men as widely sepa- 
rated in time and point of view as Abbot Suger and Henry 
Adams, is assembled in this book in a critical discussion 
with a generous selection and translation of quotations from 
the original texts. 

928 pages. 32 plates. 9 text figures. $15 
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Hoschedé, his step-daughter and later his daughter-in-law 
(who died in 1947) and Theodore Robinson. Along with 
Theodore Ear] Butler, John L. Breck and James P. Butler, they 
formed a small art colony in Giverny, with a strong American 
flavor, visited sporadically by Sargent, McMonnies and Carl- 
son. The present exhibition, in addition to a few canvases by 
Monet, includes, among others, four works by Robinson, 
some twenty paintings by Theodore Butler, four by his son 
James P. Butler, and an impressive group by Blanche Hosche- 
dé-Monet, closely influenced by her step-father yet delight- 
fully feminine. Most of the works are illustrated in the useful, 
factual catalogue. 


The Museum. New Series, vol. 12, no. 1. The Newark Museum, 


Almost every issue of The Museum, the quarterly published 
by The Newark Museum, is devoted to a specific subject: sil- 
ver, pottery, etc. Each of these pamphlets is of permanent 
value and together they form an encyclopedia of decorative 
arts in this country embodying the best of recent scholarship. 
The present bulletin, written by Miss Margaret E. White of 
the museum staff, is a study of the developments in textile 
printing from the early wood blocks used in Rhenish monas- 
teries to silk screen prints by the Lavernes. The illustrations are 
taken from actual pieces in the Newark collections, which is 
small but high in quality. A specially useful, if succinct, section 
is that given to cotton and linen printing in this country, about 
which too little is yet known. 


Venetian Drawings, 1600—1800. Oakland, Calif., Mills Col- 
lege Art Gallery; San Francisco, California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, 1960. 


Fourlarge exhibitions ofdrawingsfrom the Scholz collection 
have already taken place at the Mills College Art Gallery. This 
one is composed entirely of Venetian drawings from the 
period 1600—1800, of which less than half (about 45) were 
shown at the Cini Foundation in 1957. The Scholz collection 
of course is well known, since its owner is certainly the most 
generous and enthusiastic collector of Italian drawings in this 
country: at this writing, I believe, five exhibitions of drawings 
being held in the United States are based heavily on his pos- 
sessions. But reading this catalogue is something of a revela- 
tion because of the catholic taste, singleness of purpose and 
extraordinary sensitivity of the collector. All the great names 
of the seicento and the settecento in Venice are there: Canalet- 
to with “one of his most exquisite Capricci,” a gift from the 
artist to its first owner Hayes; Gaspare Diziani (a St. Michael 
expelling Lucifer); Francesco Guardi (with an unpublished 
sketch of three boats and a gondola related to the well-known 
John Nicholas Brown example); G. B. Tiepolo, with two 
unknown, important sheets (Venus Abandoning Aeneas and a 
large Madonna and Child Adored by Saints). But the main inter- 
est of the catalogue for specialists lies in the wealth of works 
byless familiar artists: Tironi,Canaletto’s imitator; Fontebasso; 
F. Costa; N. Grassi. The catalogue is excellent, with complete 
bibliography, scholarly comments on each drawing and re- 
productions of the lesser-known drawings. 


Martin S. Sorta, Esteve y Goya. Servicio de Estudios Artis- 
ticos, Institutién Alfonso el Magnanimo, Disputacién Pro- 
vincial de Valencia, Valencia, 1957. 188 pp., 95 illus. 150 
pesetas. 


During the past fifty years some of the foremost critics of 
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Goya’s work have attributed to this great master portraits not 
executed by him but by the Valencian painter Agustin Esteve 
Recently Dr. Martin S. Soria published a study in which he 
eliminates paintings which Calvert, Calleja and Mayer had 
ascribed to Goya and he considers that many of these portraits 
were painted by Esteve. The first tentative regrouping by Dr. 
Soria appeared in an article, “Agustin Esteve and Goya,” 
published in The Art Bulletin, 1943, pp. 239—266. 

Agustin Esteve y Marqués was born May 12, 1753 in Valen- 
cia, probably the son of a Valencian sculptor. During his youth 
Esteve studied in the Academia de Bellas Artes de San Carlos, 
Valencia and in 1762, at in the age of nineteen, won a first 
prize in drawing in Madrid at the Real Academia de Bellas 
Artes de San Fernando. Subsequently he painted portraits of 
the families of Osuna and Alba, the two greatest grandees of 
Spain. About 1789 he seems to have become assistant to Goya. 
At that time Goya was overwhelmed with orders from King 
Charles IV and many of the important government officials; 
chiefly portraits, of which Esteve made many replicas, and this 
he continued to do until 1809 when the French troups invaded 
Spain. 

Both copies and original portraits by Esteve were distin- 
guished and refined but lacked the force and virility of Goya’s 
work. Between 1795 and 1800 Esteve reached the height of 
his powers and for a time was the favorite painter of Queen 
Maria Luisa and her protégéGodoy. He also painted portraits of 
such dignitaries as the Viceroy of Mexico, commanders of the 
army and navy, great churchmen, grandees and members of 
their families, including the dukes of Alba, Infantado, Medi- 
naceli, Osuna, Rivas and many other nobles. About 1815 
Esteve painted portraits of King Ferdinand VII and his brother 
Don Carlos. 

After the war Esteve’s physical and artistic powers declined 
rapidly and finally he was forced to sell his great treasure, the 
magnificent Holy Trinity by Ribera, for 20,000 reales to the 
king for the recently created Prado Museum. In 1820, when 
nearly blind, he was still receiving the pension of 6,006 reales 
as a Court painter. He returned to Valencia and probably died 
soon after. 

Esteve is known to have executed historical and religious 
paintings but so far these have not been identified. But in por- 
traiture he holds a secure if modest place, especially in repre- 
sentations of women and children. Inthese, certain mannerisms 
such as large and melancholy eyes, do not detract from the 
total effect. The studies of children, of which a number are 
known, have a charm which, if less arresting than in those by 
Goya, is none the less very genuine and appealing. Esteve's 
influence is plainly discernible in such painters as Luis de la 
Cruz from the Canary Islands, and José Suarez and Joseph 
Guerry in Seville. 

This effort to disentangle the artistic personalities of the time 
not only rescues them from oblivion but frees the oeuvre of 
Goya from uncritical accumulations. It also shows that Esteve 
was no inconsiderable artiste in his own right, in the catalogu 
raisonné of 178 paintings and 95 illustrations. A bibliography 
would have been a welcome addition. Sr. Lafuente Ferrari 
contributes a valuable Prologue. 
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